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April. 


On the monuments of classic days, April was 
represented as a dancing youth with a rattle in 
his hand. The name is generally supposed to 
be derived from the Latin word aperire, (to open,) 
because at this season of the year the buds of the 
trees begin to open. It may have had this name 
also from the fact, that the windows of heaven 
are opened anew, and the rains descend in co- 
pious showers. All nature wakes up toa new 
life, under the quickening influences of the re- 
turning sun. There is a new spirit abroad in 
the heavens above us, and in the earth and sea 
around us. The snows have disappeared from 
the hills and the valleys, and the streams are 
swollen by the frequent rains. In every shelter- 
ed spot, the grass springs, and the early flowers 
begin to appear. In the farm yards there is the 
opening of new life among the sheep and kine. 

The dancing youth with a rattle in his hand, 
was not an inappropriate symbol of the month. 
All nature is jubilant, if not saltatory, with the 
return of these genial spring days. We rejoice 
that the Winter is over and gone. The snow 
banks and icicles are things of memory, and we 
may venture forth without furs, overcoat, or 





mittens. The sunshine and bland atmosphere 
invite us to linger in the field, in the orchard, 
and by the way side. The Winter, doubtless, is 
shorn of much of its rigor by the appliances of 
modern civilization; snug houses, heated with 
furnace or steam pipes; railcars, steamers, and 
‘covered carriages for the traveler; warm cloth- 
ing for the body, and all the varied products of 
the press for the improvement of the mind; still 
it is a period of many discomforts, and every 
body is glad when he may exchange the artifi- 
cial warmth of the most comfortable home, for 
the genial rays of the sun. It is quite too pleas- 
ant to be within doors these beautiful morn- 
ings; now, there is no romance like the unwrit- 
ten and voiceless volume of nature. Every 
sunbeam and rain drop goes wooing. We see 
it in the springing grass, in the swelling buds, 
and in the pairing birds. The blood goes ting- 
ling through our veins with new sensation of 
delight, and we are impatient to enjoy again 
the fresh air, and the sunlight. 


It is a season of expectation and hope, and 
therefore joyous. The bosom of mother earth 
is open to receive seeds, and with how much of 
confidence do we commit the garnered treasures 
of Autumn to her keeping. The husbandman 
has an instinctive, if not an intelligent faith in 
the divine Providence. He buries seed by the 
bushel and by the cartload, in the dark earth. 
The precious grain which has been gathered in 
the sweat of his face, which is the sustenance of 
his family and flocks, which is his food and 
money, is literally cast out and trodden under 
foot of men. He doubts not that it shall return 
again, after many days, yielding thirty, sixty, 
yea, even a hundred fold. 


No small part of the pleasures oe Spring time 
is owing to these anticipations of harvest. As 
seen from this month the harvest is always boun- 
teous. There is no drouth in May and June, to 
shorten the hay crop—none in July and August, 
to shrivel the ears of corn. There is no untime- 
ly frost, no devouring insect for grain or fruit. 
No uncomfortable rugged realities mar the 
beauty ofthe meadow, and the orchard. .The 
scent of the clover blossoms and the tasseling 
corn come down to us like the perfume of flow- 
er gardens. We never had such crops as those 
we see just before us. The wheat fields never 
looked so grandly luxuriant, and their nodding 
heads were never so burdened with grain. It is 
easy to see that the harvest can not fall short of 
fifty bushels to the acre. Imagination makes 
corn where manure does not, and every bin and 
barrel is stuffed with the golden kernels. There 
is no rot among the potatoes, the turnips swell 
till they touch each other in the drill. There is 
no canker worm in the orchard, no gale to shake 
the ripening fruit, while every branch is loaded, 
and every apple is innocent of worm-hole, 
scratch, or blemish. While such visions as these 
pass before the husbandman—and who does not 
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have them ?—he feels very much like shaking 
his rattle, if he do not dance for joy. 
Even the rains so copious in this month do 
not dampen the ardor of his expectation. The 
hail and the snow, which sometimes ratile upon 


his roof, do not cléud the prospect.. He 
may fret and scold, ut, on the whole, 
he takes a cheerful of the future. If the 


snow is untimely, he thinkSyof the proverh, 
“Snow is the poor man’s manure.” He feels 
none the less comfortable, if he happens to be 
rich. He thinks of the testimony of Science, 
coming to the aid of the proverb, and showing 
that ammonia, the chief constituent of the ma- 
nure heap, is detected in appreciable quantities, 
in all snow water. He thinks of the neglected 
acres, where manure, though scattered, has been 
very scattering, and wonders if the late snow 
will make the grass greener and more luxuriant. 
The rain stops the plow in the field, drives the 
workmen to shelter, chills the young lambs, and 
perhaps kills the newly hatched chickens, but 
then he is reconciled to rain as an April institu- 
tion, and one of the best, in its season. 

The rains, which fall east of the Alleghanies 
in the Spring, are almost invariably at a higher 
temperature than the soil, and often come from 
that warm belt of air that hovers over the Gulf 
stream, giving us tropical showers before the 
frost is fairly out ofthe ground. These frequent 
showers have an important influence, upon both 
soil and climate, and the farmer should prepare 
his fields to reap the greatest advantage from 
them. It makes a great difference in the fertili- 
ty of a field, whether four inches“ of warm rain 
water is permitted to run down through it, in 
the month of April, or is compelled to pass off 
over its surface. A field underdrained, takes 
nearly all the water that falls upon its surface, off 
at the bottom. Every drop that falls goes down 
through the soil two or three feet, affecting me- 
chanically, if not chemically, every particle of 
earth with which it comes in contact. It draws 
after it a column of air, which in its turn works 
favorable changes upon the soil. The more deep- 
ly a soil is disturbed, the more rapidly the work 
of amelioration goes on. Rain water, though 
apparently so inefficient, is a powerful solvent, 
and is always preparing plant food from the 
inert materials of the soil. A region blest with 
rains is always productive. A rainless climate, 
or where showers rarely fall, makes a desert, or 
a realm of dwarf vegetation. There is, perhaps, 
no country more favored than our own, in abund- 
ant and timely rains. A famine from drouth, 
like that which prevailed in Kansas, is al- 
most unknown in our history, and probably nev- 
er happened east of the Mississippi. We have 
occasionally short crops of hay and 
when the grain, especially Indian corn, f 
good. The failure of crops is only - 
in a varied husbandry, like that 
among us, there is generally an 
ply of food for the wants of man and beast. 
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Eee 
Calendar of Operations for April, 1861. 


——~ 
[We note down sundry kinds of work to be done during 
the month, to call to mind the various operations to be at- 
tended to. A glance over a table like this will often suggest 
some piece of work that might otherwise be forgotten or 
neglected. Our remarks are more especially adapted to the 
latitudes of 38° to 45°; but will be equally applicable to 
points further North and South, by making due allowance 
for each degree of latitude, that is, earlier for the South, and 
later for the North. 


EXPLANATIONS,—/ indicates the first; m, the middle; and j, 
the /ast of the month.—Doubling the letters thus: 7, or mm, 
or UW, gives particular emphasis to the period indicated.— 
Two letters placed together, as fm or mi, signify that the 
work may be done in either or in both periods indicated ; 
thus, work marked jm, indicates that it is to be attended to 
from the jirst to the middie of the month.) , 


Farm. 


Though April brings greatly increased labor upon 
the farm, it is hailed with pleasure by the cultiva- 
tor, who has waited impatiently to recommence ac- 
tive operations. There is now no time to be lost if 
every thing is not in readiness for the Spring work, 
which will soon demand all our energy and care. 

Accounts—Keep a regular account with each field, 
charging it with all expense and giving credit when 
the erop is returned; without this it will be impos- 


- sible to tell accurately what crops or methods of 


treatment are most profitable. Let all contracts 
with hired men and others, with all sales and pur- 
chases, be plainly recorded. It will save trouble. 

Barley—Sow Spring variety, 7, on well manured 
ground, thoroughly prepared. Use 244 to 3 bush- 
els per acre. Soak the seed 24 hours in a weak solu- 
tion of blue vitriol, drying it with air slacked lime. 

Birds—Allow no harmless birds to be destroyed 
on the premises. Read article on page 109. 

Bones—Allow none to be wasted. Break themin 
pieces with a sledge, moistening them with diluted 
sulphuric acid , if convenient, and throw them into 
the heap of horse manure, where they will soon 
decay. If ground bones or bone sawings are acces- 
sible, use them in preference to any “ patent” pre- 
parations. 

Buildings—Remove banking from the sides of the 
house. Repair damages done by March winds. 
See that eaves-troughs and gutters are free from 
leaves or other obstructions, Clear out rubbish 
from barns and sheds. Cleanse and whitewash 
poultry houses, and other out buildings, both to 
improve the appearance and prevent vermin. If 
vines are to be trained to porticoes or the sides of 
the house, prepare propersupports. A trellis made 
by nailing cleats to the building and passing wires 
through them, or nailing on cross strips, is usually 
preferable to attaching vines directly to the boards. 

Cabbages—For first crop set plants from the hot- 
bed, ff, m, in rich mellow soil, in rows 21¢ feet apart, 
and 2 ft. distant intherow. Early York is a favorite. 

Calves—Raise enough of the best to keep the 
supply of stock ample. Teach them to drink when 
two days old. Commence with new milk, and gra- 
dually mix skimmed milk with their allowance. 
Shorts, oat meal, or refuse wheat ground may be 
given after a few weeks. Keep pens dry and clean. 

Carrots—Try a plot for winter feed for horses and 
other stock. Sowin drills sixteen inches apart, on 
heavily manured and deeply tilled soil, made fine 
and free from stones and lumps. 

Cattle—Allow them to exercise awhile in the 
open air daily, but do not turn them to pasture un- 
til there is abundant feed. If you have them, give 


, roots with hay at the barn. Working cattle need 
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grain, with roots to keep up their appetite. Attend 
carefully to breeding cows; they may need assist- 
ance. Keep them separate in roomy stalls. 
Cellars—Open, ff, and remove all decayed vege- 
tables and rubbish. Use brine from emptied meat 
barrels for the asparagus bed or upon the compost 
heap. Whitewashing walls and beams is important. 
Clover—Though somewhat late it may yet be 
sown on Winter grain, ff, and it always pays. After 
acold night when the ground is full of cracks, is the 
yest time to sow. If sown on Spring grain it may be 


“see ggorked in with a roller, or light brush harrow. 


Cora—Have a full supply of seed of both late and 











early ripening kinds, The improved King Philip is 
a superior early sort, for localities far north, and for 
replanting whefe the first fails. Prepare ground 
for planting next month, by heavy manuring and 
thorough plowing and harrowing when dry enough. 


Cranberries—Select for a plantation a swamp 
which can be flooded in Winter and Spring. Drain 
the surface, remove brush, stumps, and tussocks, 
and if practicable, cover with three or four inches of 
sand. It will be early enough to plant vinesin May. 


Draining—Read articles in this and previous num- 
bers of present volume, with others to come. 


Fences—Complete repairs, ff, particularly boun- 
dary and road fences. Use up surface stones for 
permanent walls. For one plan of a board fence 
see page 107. Plant hedges, f, m, J, of Buckthorn, 
or Honey locust, and Osage Orange where it grows. 


Grain Fields—Clear out dead furrows which were 
opened for surface draining last Fall, and remove 
any obstructions from the outlets of underground 
drains. Where the grain is Winter killed, harrow 
or hoe over the surface and sow Spring grain. Keep 
all stock from grazing or trampling the fields. 

Grass Seed—Sow, JU, with Spring grain, and also 
upon any bare or thin spots in meadows. 

Health—Avoid over exertion, particularly in com- 
mencing active labor. Be cautious in laying aside 
winter clothing. Don’t fret. Take plenty of time 
for meals. Eschew advertised pills, bitters, ete. 

Hedge Rows—Allow none to remain for shelter 
to vermin and breeding spots for weeds. Take out 
elders, briers, etc., by the roots, and sow grass seed. 


Hired Help—Secure their good will by just and 
generous treatment. By proper management they 
may be led to take an interest inthe work. A little 
praise will do more than much scolding. It costs 
as much, or more, to board a ten dollar man,as one 
worth fifteen dollars. Askillful man willsave tools, 
economize labor and time, much more than the 
extra wages. Good help is cheap at any price. Pay 
a hired man liberally, and he will study your inter- 
ests, and stick by you through thick and thin. 

Horses—Give generous feed of grain to those used 
for Spring work. Clean and rub them down well 
after the labor of the day: friction prevents sore- 
ness of the muscles, and prepares for good rest. 
Use light harness—collar and traces—for plowing ; 
and guard against chafing and galls. Train young 
horses to a fast walk ; and be careful not to over- 
work them. Give brood mares moderate exercise, 
and roomy stalls, especially when near foaling. 

Lime—Read previous articles, and on page 104. 

Lucerne thrives best on limestone lands, or deep 
sandy loam, and is well adapted for soiling or cut- 
ting and feeding while green: It is worth trying. 
Sow on well prepared ground, m. 1. 

Manure—Draw out from sheds and yards, and 
leave in small heaps in the field until ready to spread 
it for plowing. Cover the heaps with soil to retain 
ammonia, Add to the compost heap the contents 
of privies and sink drains, the cleanings of the 
poultry house and wood shed, with whatever else 
can be turned to account. Reduce manure to as 
finely divided a state as possible, and mix thorough- 
ly with the soil by repeated harrowing. 

Meadows—Keep out all stock from the young 
growth. Remove brush, or growing hedges. Scat- 
ter the cattle droppings left in lumps. Top-dress 
bare spots with fine manure, sow grass seed liber- 
ally and roll or harrow it in. 

Oats—Sow, m, 1, about 3 bushels per acre. They 
make a good succession to last season's hoed crops. 

Onions—Choose a rich loamy soil, reduce it to 
fine tilth, work in fine manure and ashes liberally, 
and rake off all stones and lumps. Sow, m, J, in 
drills one foot apart, 4 lbs. of seed peracre. Cover 
lightly ; weed as soon as the rows can be seen. 

Plowing if well done, saves much after culture ; 
in wet or clayey soils turn a wide furrow slice and 
lap each upon the next to allow room for partial 
drainage. Plowing in narrow ridges with deep dead 
furrows between, is advisable for such lands. If 
green sward be cross-plowed, do it very lightly, to 








not disturb the sods. 
at each plowing. 
Potatoes—Plant, m, J, on rich mellow soil. 
cure seed from a distance every few seasons. 
the tubers and put about four eyes to a hill. 


Deepen the soil an inch orso 


Pro- 
Cut 


Poultry—Feed liberally with grain and occasional 
bits of chopped meat. Collect eggs daily. Set the 
hens, ff, for early chickens. Provide clean nesting 
boxes, and movable coops to receive young broods. 

Roads—Repair around your premises as early as 
practicable. Keep sluiceways open to lead the road 
washings into the adjoining fields as manure. 

Rye—Sow Spring variety, m, 7, using about two 
bushels per acre. It does well on good land, when 
following a hoed crop of the previous year. 

Sheep—Separate breeding ewes from the remain 
der of the flock, and give warm shelter from rains 
It is injudicious to increase their feed just before 
lambing. With the shears remove the filth which 
may have accumulated around the thighs and udder, 
or the lamb may refuse to suck. Watch ewes at 
lambing season to afford any needed assistance. 


Sorghum has proved a remunerative crop at the 
West, where corn is cheap and molasses high. Pre- 
pare the landas for corn, and plant the last of 
April, where the soil and weather will admit. It 
needs all the growing season it can have. 

Swine—Allow breeding sows to run in a field or 
large yard for exercise. Keep the pens clean and 
littered, but not too freely, or the young pigs may 
be overlaid and killed. 

Tools—Have a full supply of your own. Exam- 
ine harness, chains, plows, etc., and repair all need- 
ing it,at once. Procureimproved implements. A 
man and team, costing for wages and food $50 a 
month, may do twice as much good work with a 
plow costing $12, as with one that can be bought 
for $4 or $5. Which plow is the cheapest ? 

Trees—Plant for fruit at least enough to supply 
the household ; also for shade and adornment ofthe 
lawn and road sides. 

Water—Where practicable, bring a supply direct- 
ly into the house and out buildings. Cement pipes 
laid below the reach of frost answer a good purpose. 

eabiity eae 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Few things now require attention in the estab- 
lished orchard, if the directions given in these col- 
umns during the past year have been attended to. 
No extensive pruning should now be done other 
than removing dead branches. Better defer a gen- 
eral pruning until June. Unless the soil is in good 
heart, spread a good coating of manure about the 
trees, extending for ten feet each way. A free sprink- 
ling of unleached ashes on the ground as far as the 
roots extend, is generally useful, especially on cold, 
wet soils. Lime may be used instead of ashes. 

If an orchard is to be planted this Spring, let it be 
done, ff, . The soil should be good naturally, 
sufficiently dry to need no drains, if possible, but if 
naturally wet, lay tiles or other drains 8 feet deep be- 
tween the rows, or say 30 ft. apart. Plow deeply and 
subsoil, working in a heavy coatof manure. Select 
trees at the nursery, rather than buy of itinerant 
tree venders who dre strangers, with no reputation 
to lose, or local habitation, where you can find 
them. Personally attend to the taking up and re- 
setting, and let it be done in a workmanlike man- 
ner. Evenif there is a good orchard upon the 
place, set a few apple, pear, peach, plum, cherry, 
and quince trees, around the buildings, along the 
roads and lanes, or in bye-places where they will in- 
jure nothing and be a real source of profit ina few 
years. See reports on page 110, on varieties best 
adapted to certain localities. Select medium size, 
rather than large trees. 

Grafting should beattended to at once, or at least 
cut all the cions before the buds swell. It is better 
to graft cherries and pears early. The commer- 
cial nursery now presents a busy scene. Gangs 
of laborers are employed in taking up _ trees, 
packing for transportation, or in various ways at- 
tending to the wants of customers; others are 
trenching for new planting, setting out stocks, 
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plowing between the rows, grafting, or sowing seeds, 
To facilitate the filling of orders, have a good col- 
lection of different sorts heeled in, in a convenient 
dry spot, to be drawn from at pleasure. Label 
carefully, and use every precaution to keep the va- 
rieties distinct. Nothing injures the reputation of 
a nursery more than mistakes in this particular. 

Budded Trees not cut back last season, should be 
topped to within two inches of the bud, unless that 
has dried up, in which case graft the stock. 

Dwarf Trees—Set a few dwarf apple, pear and 
cherry trees, which will require less space and come 
sooner into bearing. They can be set between 
standards. 

Dwarf pear trees especially, are desirable on small 
plots. About 50 of them may be conveniently grown 
on three rods or fifty feet square; that is, seven 
rows each way, the trees seven feet apart, which 
affords plenty of room. With a rich, deeply work- 
ed soil, and appropriate close pruning, they will 
yield a large amount of fruitsoon after planting, and 
afford not alittle pleasure to the cultivator. Avig- 
orous little dwarf pear tree, solow that you can look 
down upon its top, and so closely pruned that you 
can almost encircle its branches in your arms, and 
yet loaded with a dozen to fifty great luscious pears, 
is one of the most attractive objects in a garden. 
They are not always to be relied upon, but ina 
small way are worth all the labor and care they cost 
So we say, let there be one square of dwarf pears in 
every garden. Trees of the best sorts, advanced 
enough to bear in a year or two, can be had for 40 
to 50 cents each, at our leading nurseries. Last 
Spring we set 64 trees from the nursery, on a plot 
60 feet square, and though they were transplanted 
the latter part of May, when in bloom, every oneis 
now alive, notwithstanding the drouth of the Sum- 
mer; moreover, the half a dozen trees, which we al- 
lowed to fruit the first year, contrary to what we 
should advise as a rule, each bore from 7 to 20 
splendid pears. 

Evergreens can be transplanted now, but we have 
had the best guccess with those planted out just 
when new branches begin to start, say about the 
middle of May. Nursery-grown evergreens careful- 
ly transplanted at that time, are about as sure to 
live as deciduous trees. 

Grafting will come in for a good share of atten- 
tion in nursery and orchard. A few pence worth 
of cions will mend the manners, and render valuable 
that good for nothing, but vigorous old nuisance, 
yclept an apple tree. 

Grape and other vines may be planted, j, m, and 
old wood layered at the same time. Provide a few 
of the newer good grape vines, or you will be be- 
hind the age, both in fashion and enjoyment. 

Head back the pear and apple trees which are 
growing too up rightly. This willi nduce side shoots, 
and make stocky and much more valuable trees. 
One of them will be worth more than a half dozen 
“whip stucks ” which require stakes to hold them 
up. ,An upright branch may sometimes be bent and 
tied@own with advantage. 

Hedge Plants—Honey locust, buckthorn, Osage 
orange, and other seed kept in boxes over Winter, 
should be planted, f,m. Dry seed will be more 
likely to vegetate if scalded for one minute before 
sowing. Cut back one year old plants, if to remain 
in the nursery a year longer, which will make them 
more bushy and better every way. 

Inarching, or Grafting by approach, as described 
on page 117, may now be performed. 

Insects—Eggs of the caterpillar are frequently 
seen at this season in a compact cluster, firmly 
glued to the twigs of apple trees. Cut or rub them 
offand burn them. Destroy any cocoons in the 
forks or under the loose bark of trees. Search out 
and kill any borers allowed to spend the Winter in 
apple or peach trees. Wash offscale, or bark louse, 
with a strong soap suds, or better still, a solution of 
one pound of potash to six quarts of water. The 

gs are now under the old scales, and will be crush- 
ed, or so exposed as not to hatch, if their natural 
covering be removed by washing or Scraping. 

Manure should be used liberally, as well upon the 





ground now being planted in an orchard, as about 
the roots of bearing trees, in the nursery rows, and 
on land forthe first time taken for nursery purposes. 
It will be much more difficult to apply it when the 
ground is covered with trees. Manure pays as well 
in tree growing and fruit bearing as elsewhere. 
Lime, ashes, and decomposed muck are good fertil- 
izers both in orchard and nursery. 

Pack carefully ali trees to besent away. 

Pits of cherries, peaches, plums, apricots, and ap- 
ple, pear, and quince seed should be put in, ff. They 
should have been kept in earth during the Winter, 
and, ifso, are about sprouting. Handle carefully, 
and sow in rows rather than broadcast. Acorns, 
nuts, magnolia, and other tree seeds should be 
planted in the same manner. 7 


Planting out and transplanting generally, both of 
fruit and shade trees, excepting evergreens, should 
be done in early Spring. Make preparations for, 
and begin the work as soon as the ground is dry 
enough to dig. Nurserymen often lose a portion 
of their stocks from late planting. 

Plow out the nursery rows, ff, m, turning the fur- 
rows from the trees, if the last plowing was tow- 
ard them. All grounds to be planted as an or- 
chard or nursery, should also be thoroughly and 
deeply plowed, and also subsoiled. It is well to 
keep the newly planted orchard under the plow for 
at least a few years after planting. 

Plum Trees—Set these in a suitable place for a 
poultry yard, so that the fowls may destroy the cur- 
culio. Cut away any black warts found upon the 
branches. 

Pruning—Spring is not the best time to remove 
large branches. The ascending sap escapes at the 
wound, and, running down, discolors and poisons 
the bark. Nor does the new growth close over it 
readily. Where it is really necessary to remove 
such branches, coat the wound with. grafting wax, 
or better still, gum shellac dissolved in alcohol to the 
consistence of cream. We prefer leaving large 
branches until there is no more free sap, and when 
the new wood has already begun to form. The 
wound will then heal quickly and firmly, leaving 
sound, healthy wood beneath. Betterprune at this 
season only with the pruning knife, for removing 
straggling twigs and suckers. See article on page 
82, last month. 

Stools, that is those shrubs kept for propagating, 
should now be dug about, and the last scason’s 
growth layered. Remove the layers of last year, if 
well rooted. i 


Stocks, or seedling cherry, pear, apple, etc., trees, 
should be planted, ff, m, so as to get an early start. 
They will thus be in a better condition to bud next 
Summer. 

Spade early among trees too thickly planted to 
admit the plow. A fork spade is better than the 
shovel form. j 

Trench ground for planting a nursery upon, if it 
can be done, It can not be done when covered with 


trees. 
enue 


Kitchen and Fruit Garden. 


This should be the pet plot of the whole farm, as 
by proper care it may be made the most profitable 
and pleasant department of labor. After once be- 
ing properly prepared, it can be kept enriched with 
the sink slops and wash water of the house, and it 
affords an excellent school where boys may take 
their first practical lessons in soil culture. In it 
may also be tried various experiments at little cost, 
the results of which can be used to advantage updén 
a larger scale, 

Ifat all inclined to wetness, thoroughly under- 
drain it; then make the soil so deep, rich and mel- 
low, that plants will have nothing to do but grow, 
when once started. If in an exposed situation, pro- 
tect it with a hedge of Norway Spruce or other shel- 
tering trees, ora close board fence, especially on the 
north, and on the west or windward side. The south 
side of a high fence is an excellent place for early 
vegetables, and isa partial substitute for a hot-bed. 

Apricots are tender, and shy bearers in most 











northern localities. Plant a few by a wall or fence, 

Artichokes—Sow seed, f, m, inrich soil, in drills 
two inches deep, and eighteen inches apart. When 
once established, the tubers left in the ground in the 
Fall, will keep up a supply the following year. Re- 
move coyering ‘from old beds; divide and reset 
roots in hills three feet apart, m, J. 

Asparagus—Rake off the loose manure put on for 
Winter protection, and fork the finer particles into 
the ground, ff. Do this carefully, so as not to bruise 
the tender crowns of the plants. If salt is to be ap- 
plied, put it on now, that it may be dissolved by the 
spring rains, and find its way to the roots. For 
new beds, procure roots, dig deeply, enrich the 
ground with abundance of horse manure well 
mixed with the soil, and set the crowns two inch- 
es below the surface, in rows one foot apart. 


Basil—Used for seasoning soups and sauces. Sow, 
1, on the edge of beds; thin to six inches apart. 


Bean Poles and Brush for Peas—Procure a full 
supply, and prepare for use. In gardens in cities, 
where poles and brush are not easily accessible, a 
trellis of stakes and twine will answer equally well. 

Beets—For first use sow, ff, or as soon as frost is 
out of the ground, on deep rich soil, in drills halfan 
inch deep, eighteen inches apart. Soak the sded 
two days before planting. The Long Blood and 
Turnip Rooted varieties are considered best. 


Blackberries—See directions in March No., p. 83. 


Borecole or Scotch Kale is a much esteemed veg- 
etable used for greens late in the season, after frost’ 
has acted uponit. The tall and dwarf curly sorts 
are best. Sow seed, /,in small b of rich soil, 
broadcast, and rake in lightly. Water occasionally if 
dry. Transplant like cabbages in June and July. 

Broccoli—A vegetable somewhat resembling 
cauliflower, but not. equaling it in flayor, though 
liked by many. Granger’s Early is a good yariety. 
Sow and cultivate as directed for Borecole, 

Brussels Sprouts—Another plant of the cabbage 
family, cultivated like the last two named. 

Cabbage—Transplant from hot-beds, m, l, if the 
weather be warm and settled. Sow seed, 7, inopen 
mellow ground, and rake in lightly, for later crops. 
Early York is recommended for early, and Marble- 
head Drumhead, and Stone Mason for late. 


Carrots—Sow, m, 1, in deep rich soil, in drills an 
‘inch deep, one foot apart. The Early Horn variety 
for first use, and Long Orange for late, are preferred. 

Cauliflower—Transplant from cold pits, 7, and 
cultivate as cabbage. For Fall crop, sow in May. 

Celery—Sow White Solid variety, 7, and treat as 
directed on page 115. It is a capital relish. 

Chevril is an aromatic herb used in soups and 
salads. Sow, f, m, J, in drills half an inch deep. 

. Chives—Set bulbs, m, 1, on edges of beds, six 
inches apart, two inches deep. 

Cold Frames—The covers may now be removed 
almost entirely during warm days, to harden off 
the plants. Transplant hardy plants to open ground, 
m, l, sow seeds for future use, 

Cu bers—For first use plant seeds of the Ear- 
ly Cluster variety, in small squares of turf, ff; or 
hollow out turnips, fill with earth, and put one 
seed toa bulb, Keep these in a box in the house 
until the season is advanced enough to set them out 
safely, If turnips be used, cut off the bottoms 
when they are removed to the garden, to allow the 
roots to spread, Make hills six feet apart, raised 
six inches above the surrounding soil ; sandy loam 
enriched with manure and ashes suits them best, 
Protect from bugs with covers of millinet. If this 
be too much trouble, put in several successive 
plantings of seed in the hill for the bugs to feed on 
until the vines have outgrown the insects, then 
thin to three or four good piants. 

Currants should have been pruned ere this, If 
neglected, cut out the old knotty wood, reserving 
the newest and plumpest shoots. Fork in a dress- 
ing of compost among the roots, Plant cuttings 
papi tahe ie liye vag or 
Cherry, Versailles, and Grape varieties, f, m. 

Draining improves most soils, Read a on 
page 105, and those in previous Numbers, 
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Egg Plants—Sow in hot-beds, ff, or in boxes of 
carth, to be transplanted next month. The Large 
Purple is generally cultivated. 


Fences—Repair, and paint, or white-wash. 


Figs—Remove covering, f, m. Plant Layers pre- 
pared last year, m,2. Put in cuttings, /, m. 

Fruit Trees—See Orchard and Nursery directions. 

Garlic—Plant and cultivate like the onion, of 
which it is a variety. It is not much grown now. 

Grapes—Remove covering from those protected 
during Winter. Leave them lying on the ground a 
few days before tying to the trellises. The buds 
may have swollen somewhat, and they will be less 
injured by harsh weather than if at once exposed by 
being spread over the trellis. Pruning now is dan- 
gerous to the vines, as they bleed profusely. 


Herbs—Set roots or sow seeds of hyssop, thyme, 
rue, sage, savory, etc., on the borders of beds, jf: m. 

Hops—Enrich the ground well and plant roots, 
f,m. Choose young, small roots from fertile plants. 

Hot-Beds may still be made, ff. Choose a warm 
situation on the South side of a building or high 
fence. Make a bed of fresh horse manure six inch- 
es below the surface and two feet above ; cover it 
with four to six inches ef soil enclosed in a frame, 
and over it lay window sash, or even a frame of 
white muslin. After the tirst violent fermentation 
is over, sow seeds. As the time for transplanting 
approaches, give plenty of water, and ventilate free- 
ly to harden the plants. 

Horse-radig—Divide and reset roots, m,/. For 
new beds, dig deep, enrich well, set the crowns two 
inches below the surface, in rows one foot apart and 
nine inches distant in the row. 

Kohl Rabi—Sow, m, /, in shallow drills nine inch- 
es apart; transplant and cultivate like cabbage. 

Leeks—Sow, f, m, on rich soil, in shallow drills, 
fifteen inches apart, and water if dry. 

Lettuce—Sow, ff, m, /, in rich soil, in drills nine 
inches apart. Cover lightly. Silesian and White 
Cabbage are standard sorts. The Imperial Ice 
Head is of excellent flavor, and its leaves are noted 
for crispness ‘and brittleness. 

Manure—Finely divided manures, as bone saw- 
ings, a compost of poultry droppings and muck or 
chip dirt, thoroughly mixed, ete., are best for the 
garden. Apply them liberally—they pay. ° 

Melons—Skillman’s Netted Muskmelon, is a su- 
perior variety.—Of Watermelons, the Mountain 
Sweet, Ice Cream, and Long Island, are favorites. 
Cultivate as directed above for cucumbers. 

Mustard—Sow for salads and greens, thickly in 
shallow drills a foot apart at successive intervals. 

Nasturtiums—Sow, Ul, near a fence in drills an 
inch deep, or in hills four feet apart if to be left 
without support. They may be bushed or trellised 
like peas ; are ornamental, and furnish good pickles. 

Onions—Sow, f, m, in drills one foot apart on rich 
mellow soil. The Wethersfield Red, and Silver 
Skin are good sorts. * 

Parsley—The Curled variety is best. w in 
drills half an inch deep on the borders of beds. 

Parsneps—Sow, m, 1, half inch deep, in drills 14 
inches apart, where they can remain in Winter. 

Peas—The Daniel O’Rourke is the earliest variety. 
Sow, f, m, in rows runniug east and west, and when 
up, set a high board on the north side of each row 
to break off winds, and reflect the sunshine; this 
will forward them rapidly. Sow also Prince Albert, 
Napoleon, and Champion of England, for a suc- 
cession. The Champion is best for a general crop. 

Peppers—Sow the Bell variety, f, m, in the hot- 
bed, or in a box, fortransplanting next month. 

Potatoes—Plant, f, m, those already started as di- 
rected last month. For succession, plant early va- 
rieties, m, t, as directed under Farm. 

Pumpkins—Plant as cucumbers and melons, but 
at @ distance from them, to preserve seed pure. 

Radishes—Sow in vacancies in the hot-bed, ff, and 
at interxals, f, m, |, in the open ground for succes- 
gion. They grow best on light sandy soil. Econo- 
mize space by scattering them among hills of vines, 
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and between rows of other roots ; they will bé out 
of the way before the ground is needed. The Long 
Scarlet, and Scarlet Turnip are good varieties. 

Raspberries—Uncover buried canes and tie to 
stakes five feet high, or to trellises of stakes and 
wire. Cutting offa few inches of the top of the 
cane will give vigor to the lower buds. Be careful 
not to break off or bruise the fruit buds. Fork in 
a top-dressing of composted stable manure. Fas- 
tolf, Hudson River, Antwerp, and Brinkle’s Orange, 
are choice varieties. 

Rhubarb—Follow directions given on page 83, 
last No., which see. 

Salsafy or Vegetable Oyster is well worthy culti- 
vation where the shell-fish itself can not easily be 
procured. Sow, m, /,in drills half an inch deep, 
ten inches apart, and cultivate as carrots and par- 
sneps. Select forseed the best roots in the ground 
from last year, and dig the remainder for use. 

Seeds—Procure a full supply of choice kinds. 
Test a few in a warm place on damp cotton, placed 
over a tumbler of water, with the fibers of the cot- 
ton dipping into the water. Some start them 
early, by enclosing each kind in a cloth sep- 
arately, with a paper bearing the name, and burying 
them two inches deep, a week or more before want- 
ed for planting. They will swell and perhaps 
sprout, and thus have a good start. Soaking in wa- 
ter aday or twois useful for slow starting seeds, 

Spinach—Uncover that protected in Winter, ff, 
and market or use as wanted. Sow for successive 
crops, f, m, 1, in drills a quarter of an inch deep, 
thinning to nine inches apart. 

Squashes—The Hubbard and Boston Marrow head 
the list of tried varieties for excellence for Fall 
and Winter use. Plant, /, in raised hills eight feet 
apart, at a distance from melons or cucumbers, and 
cultivate in the same manner. Plant summer or 
bush varieties at same time in hills four feet apart. 

Strawberries—Make new beds, m, which is, if 
weather permit, the best season of the year for the 
work. Wilson’s Albany, Hooker’s Seedling, Long- 
worth’s Prolific,and Early Scarlet, of the perfect flow- 
ered kind, and Hovey’s Seedling, McAvoy’s Supe- 
rior, and Peabody’s New Hautbois, pistillates, are 
good sorts. Rake off covering from old beds, f, re- 
moving it part at a time at intervals of afew days. 
Thin old beds and make new with vigorous runners 
of last year’s growth. 

Sweet Potatoes—Plant, f, m, in a hot-bed, to ob- 
tain sets for planting next month. Seep. 115v 

Tomatoes—Sow in hot-beds ‘or in pots in the 
house, ff The Fejee Island or Perfected variety is 
recommended. Sow in open ground, f, m, and pro- 
tect from cold with covering of straw. 

Tools—Keep all in repair. After using an imple- 
ment, free it from dirt, wipe it dry, and put it in its 
place. Examine and procure improved tools. 

Turnips—Sow the Early Redtop, f, m, for Sum- 
mer use. Put in drills 44 inch deep, ten inches apart. 

Winter Cherry—Sow in hot-beds, ff, and in open 
ground, m, 1, as for tomatoes. They comeupslowly. 


Fee, inl 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


The bright sunny days of April filling the air with 
fragrance and bird songs, remind us that the flow- 
ers now require attention. But while planning, ar- 
ranging, and executing, a judicious distinction must 
be made relative to varieties. Some hardy sorts 
may very properly be planted now, while others 
which will not endure frost, should be left until all 
danger of freezing is over. Flowerseeds are usu- 
ally sown in the open ground too early. They may 
be started in boxes or pots of earth, and then be 
transplanted readily, when the ground is dry and 
warm. Our directions are based upon the observa- 
tions about the latitude, at the head of this calendar. 
The exact time of planting and sowing will, of 
course, depend upon the particular location, inclina- 
tion, and warmth of soil, etc. 

The first requisite is to properly prepare the soil. 
If inclined to dampness, provide drains. Where 
clay predominates, cart on libera] supplics of muck 





orsand. If the ground is sandy, clay will benefit it. 
In all cases manure well, as upon this depends 
much of the beauty, size, form, and colors of the 
flowers. This is particularly needed if the grounds- 
are newly made with poor soil left on the surface. 


In starting a new place, or rearranging the old 
grounds, it is important that a definite plan be made 
at the commencement. Let it be plainly marked 
out upon a large sheet of paper for a working mod- 
el, and every tree planted, shrub set out, and flow- 
er plot made in accordance, instead of planting by 
way Of experiment, and changing if it does not suit. 

Annuals—Hardy sorts may be sown, m, 1, such as 
the mignonette, cockscomb, balsams, portulaccas, 
candytuft, phlox, euphorbia, coreopsis, lobelia, 
daisy, clarkia, and larkspur of our free seed distri- 
bution ; alsoscabious, marygold, escholtzia, hibiscus, 
ete. They require less covering when sown early 
in the season, and are often put too low in the soil. 
The more delicate the seeds, the finer should be the 
earth with which they are covered. 

Borders along the lawn and elsewhere should now 
be manured and spaded to receive seeds and roots. 

Box and Grass Edging both do better when set 
early in the season. Plant the box thinly, by a line, 
to keep it perfectly even. Trim off the lower roots 
and old wood of the out of ground portions. Re- 
set box growing too quickly, and clip overgrown. 
Pare old edgings of grass, and renew any needing 
it. Usea sharp spade, or better, asteel edging knife. 

Bedding Plants—A few of the more hardy ones 
may be set out, WZ, but most of them do better in 
this latitude, if left until May. Harden them off 
well in frames or houses before transplanting. 

Bulbs-—Plant out those which have bloomed in 
glasses. Some of those set last Fall are now in 
bloom. Remove, jf, m, any covering or mulch al- 
lowed to remain till now. Hyacinths, tulips, and 
crown imperials will be in flower, m, 2, and should 
be neatly staked up. 

Carnations and Picotees—Harden off by frequent 
exposure, those wintered in pits, and plant out, J, 
if the weather is settled. House plats may be fre- 
quently exposed during mild days, 

Climbers—Arrange Honeysuckles, Woodbines, 
Wistarias, and other woody climbers in their appro- 
priate places, f, m; plant others at the same time. 

Dahlias and Gladioluses yield the finest bloom in 
the cool weather of Autumn. Hence it is not de- 
sirable to plant many before May. A few may be 
put in boxes to sprout, m, 1, keeping from frost. 

Dicentra (Dielytra), a most beautiful flower in the 
border. Plant out-and divide roots, m, 1. 

Draining is beneficial here as elsewhere. Espec- 
ially should drains be laid under walks where the 
ground is at all wet. Read chapters on draining. 


Evergreen Trees and Shrubs—These do better 
planted late in Spring, say middle to last of May. 

Frames and Pits—Ventilate freely to harden off 
the plants and prepare them for setting out. Trans- 
plant from them, m, UW, in warm localities, where 
the weather has become mild and settled. @fnot 
too crowded, they will flourish best in boxes, until 
the open soil is dry and warm. 

Flowering Shrubs—Plant, ff, m, the althea, flow- 
ering almond, azalea, chionanthus, flowering ¢nur- 
rant, deutzia, euonymus, holly, Japan quince, la- 
burnum, lilac, philadelphus, rose acacia, snowberry, 
snowball, spirea, tree peony, weigelia, etc. The 
early flowering shrubs will give a finer bloom if 
transplanted as soon as ground is in working order. 

Gravel—Add to old and new walks as necded. 
Clean out any weeds or grass, cover with gravel, 
rake smoothly, and press down with heavy roller. 

Hedges—Set out privet, althea, buckthorn, etc., 
for hedges, f,m. Defer planting Arbor Vite, or 
other evergreens until next month. Osage Orange 
and honey locust are of too rampant and coarse a 
growth to form a handsome screen or protection 
around the dwelling yards and pleasure grounds. 

Labels and Stakes—Provide an ample supply, ff 

Lawns-—Complete the new ones and sow grass 
seed, f,m. Instead of a mixture as formerly pre- 
ferred, a single sort is now recommended, so that 
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the lawn may present a uniform hue. Perennial 
Italian Rye Grass, sown thickly, is good for this pur- 
pose. Apply liquid manure or fine barn yard scrap- 
ings as a top dressing for old lawns. See page 116. 
Manure heavily all the borders and flower plots. 
It is vain to expect fine flowers on poor soil. 
Perennials and Biennials—Plant seeds of Canter- 
bury bells, cobcea scandens, evening primrose, for- 
get-me-not, lunaria, pansy, lathyrus, Jacob’s ladder, 
of our seed distribution, m, 7, covering lightly. Al- 
so divide and re-set, or plant out roots of pinks, 
swect williams, peonies, lilies, phlox, etc, f, m. 
Petunias and Verbenas—Sow seeds of mixed va- 
rieties,m,?. Procure plenty of rooted plants from 
florists and set, U. They make a fine show in masses. 
Prune, ff, shrubs and vines not already attended 
to. Use the knife sparingly at this season. 
Roses—The almost endless variety of monthly, 
remontant (twice blooming,) and common sorts, 
enables the cultivator to secure a rich profusion of 
bloom from these universally popular plants. They 
can be procured in any quantity from nurserymen, 
whose catalogues enumerate hundreds of sorts. 
The Remontant, sometimes called Hybrid Perpet- 
ual, will give the best satisfaction for hardy free 
blooming and handsome sorts. Plant out, ff, m. 
Prune and tie those trained to trellises or pillars. 
Uncover tender varieties buried or tied up last Fall. 
Shade Trees—Plant deciduous sorts, f,m. No 
home is complete without some of these to afford 
a cooling shade in Summer, relieve the eye, and 
partially screen the buildings. If economy is de- 
sirable, intersperse with cherry, pear, plum, and 
even apple trees, training them to a handsome form. 
They are ornamental at least twice in the season. 


Tender shrubs and vines which were strawed up, 
or otherwise protected last Fall, may be uncovered, 
J, m, according as the season is early or backward. 
If the plants are quite tender and covered with a 
thick coating, remove 4 portion at a time. 

Vines and Climbers—Plant, ff, m, bignonia, clem- 
atis, honeysuckles, ivy, trumpet flower, Virginia 
creeper, wistaria, moneywort, ete. Sce that all are 
arranged upon permanent Summer supports. 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


As most of the plants will be removed to the open 
grounds next month, care should be used to harden 
them offin April. Fire heat can be dispensed with 
most of the time in the Green-House, and the venti- 
lators and doors. kept open much of the time. The 
forcing houses also will require much less artificial 
heat, and more air. The sun will afford sufficient 
warmth during clear mild days, but fire will be re- 
quired at night, and in cool damp weather. 

Bedding Plants—Propagate (by cuttings, layering, 
and dividing roots,) an ample stock of verbenas, pe- 
tunias, geraniums, daisies, pansies, salvias, dicentras, 
fuchsias, heliotropes, etc. These should be largely 
wanted, the latter part of the month, or first of May, 
for the open border. Expose by degrees to gradu- 
ally harden them for the change. 

Bulbs have mostly completed their bloom, and 
may be planted out into the open ground, where the 
hardy sorts will bloom another Spring. 

Camellias having finished blooming, should be 
pruned into shape and kept free from insects and in 
a growing state. Propagate from cuttings. 

Cape Bulbs in flower should be brought forward 
to the light and have plenty of air to encourage the 
growth of healthy flowers. Keepthem from the di- 
rect rays of bright sunshine to prolong bleoming. 

Cuttings—Now is a good season for increasing 
the stock by cuttings. In the commercial house it 
is especially needful, as a large drain will be made 
upon the stock at planting time. Fuchsias, gera- 
niums, myrtles, hydrangeas, camellias, jasmines, 
salvias and most other plants may be made to srrike 
freely under glasses, with a steady bottom heat. 

Flowers—The houses should still show a good 
bloom, if proper care was used in the Fall and early 
Winter, to check the blooming season ofa portion 
of the plants by pinching back. 





Fuchsias—Increase the stock of this elegant flow- 
er by inserting a large number of cuttings. Both 
single and double sorts are very pretty—and the 
latter still scarce 


Grapes ought to be growing finely now; new 
shoots should be tied up as they extend. The ear- 
lier forcing plants have already set their fruit, and 
the berries are of sufficient size to require thinning. 
Cut back the laterals above the bunches to three 
leaves, and remove shoots between the bunches and 
the main cane. Asthe berries swell, support the 
shoulders of the bunches by tying to the canes 
above. Syringe freely, adding sulphur to the water 
to prevent mildew. Some of the vines have only 
burst their buds, and need little care at present. 


Head down shrubby plants that are stinted in 
growth and not thrifty ; at the same time shift to 
new pots and cut out diseased roots. 

Insects will increase rapidly, if not kept in check 
at this season. Hand pick, fumigate with tobacco, 
and syringe with oil soap and water. 

Inarching, as shown on page 117, may be perform- 
upon many of the woody plants. 

Mildew can be effectually prevented by the free 
use of sulphur. 

Potting will require some attention, putting the 
plants in pots of sufficient size for Summer growth. 
Annuals sown last month may now be transplanted. 

Prune thoroughly all plants of feeble growth, 
cutting them back to good shape. This will often 
put new vigor into them. 


Seeds of desirable green and hot-house plants, 
such as geraniumns, oleanders, aloes, cactuses, mi- 
mosas, euphorbias, cinerarias, solanums, etc., etc., 
may be sown now in pots, plunged in the bark-bed, 
and covered with bell glasses, or in their absence 
with a pane of glass laid over each pot. Water 
them occasionally. 


Shifting—When plants need more room, change 
them to larger pots on a mild day. Cutaway dead 
or diseased roots. Place an inch’ortwo of lumps of 
charcoal or broken crocks upon the bottom, set the 
plant with its ball of earth upon these, and fill around 
it with fresh soil. Give fresh earth to plants that 
do not need transplanting. é 

Water freely rapid growing and succulent plants, 
which require more moisture than woody sorts. Add 
a little guano to the water given to lagging plants. 


Apiary in April. 
. BY M. QUINBY. 

Many moth worms may now be found helpless on 
the bottom board in the morning. They should be 
destroyed, to prevent future harm from their prog- 
eny. Most of the parent worms have now finished 
their mischief, and want a place where they will not 
be disturbed, to wind themselves up in a cocoon to 
undergo the change to a winged insect in safety. At 
no season are they so easily found as in this month 
and next, by just raising the hive. When the 
weather becomes warmer they will creep into some 
hiding place. 

In nearly all sections, stocks with scanty stores, 
can not yet gather sufficient from the flowers. 
Feed them regularly, and see that they are not 
robbed....Look out for robbing to commence on 
the first real warm days. A little fighting will re- 
sult in no great harm if the entrances are properly 
graduated inaccordance with the strength of the 
colony. The resistance indicates strength and 
courage. But when the honey is being carried off, 
without molestation, it is time to assist them: 
Among the numerous remedies, for the inexpe- 
rienced, perhaps moving the stock being plundered, 
a mile or two, is as little trouble as any. After all 
danger of robbing is past, it may be returned. 

Any one intending to introduce the Italian bees 
into his apiary this Summer, should make arrange- 
ments for it now. Without the movable comb 
hive of some sort, very much of the satisfaction will 
be lost. After introducing a queen of this new 
variety, for which a high price has been paid, it 
is quite natural to want assurance of the safe- 











ty of her majesty, as there are some cases where 
our native bees are decidedly opposed to “ foreign” . 


rule. With the movable comb we can look over 
the bees, and find her ina few minutes, at any time. 
But with the box hive—except by the merest chance 
—we should have to wait several weeks for brood, 
or spend an hour or two in driving them out, and 
looking them over to find her. The frame hive is 
also very convenient for propagating queens: it 
gives access to the brood without cutting the combs, 
and the same combs may be used several times by 
returning to the hive after the brood hatches. 

I would not recommend transferring bees togeth- 
er with their combs for the sake of a better hive, as 
a profitable business, but any one wishing a few 
colonies in the movable comb hive for the sake of 


- better studying the habits of the bee, or introduc- 


ing the Italian queen the present season, will find 
no‘better time than the present to make the trans- 
fer. There are now but few bees, and little brood 
in the way. With a suitable room, it can be done 
some rainy day. If possible, select for the opera- 
tion such as have straight combs. Invert the hive, 
amd drive all the bees that will go; into a hive that ~ 
has been made comfortably warm. Now pry offthe 
side of the hive and take out the first comb, and 
lay it carefully without bruising on a few thickness- 
es of folded cloth. Lay on the frame in which it is 
to be fitted, and mark it the exact size. Cut it out, 
and keep it in the frame by winding wrapping twine 
around the whole. Keep the frame perpendicular, 
that the comb may rest on its edge. Put all the 
combs in the same relative position as before, that 
the brood may be all together. When all is arranged, 
and the frames in their places, the bees may be 
shaken out directly on the frames, and the cover to 
the honey boxes set over to keep them from flying. 
They should be kept warm for several hours, or un- 
til the bees have gone among the combs. If any 
bees be on the windows, brush them into a box, and 
keep them until the first are quiet, when they may 
be introduced in the same way. All dripping honey 
should be taken up beforé they are returned to 
the stand. 


a 





Giving Premiums, Seeds, etc. 
—_- > 

Two or three agricultural journals, not specially noted 
for enterprise or success, are out against the policy of 
giving premiums, distributing seeds, etc., and one of them 
goes so far as toclass it next door to bogus jewelry and 
gift enterprises. This is far from the general opinion 
and practice, as many of the leading agricultural publish- 
ers have gradually adopted the plan—even thosé, who a 
few years since were loudest in repudiating it. Taking 
it for granted that only good and useful articles are offered 
as premiums, and only good and desirable seeds are dis- 
tributed, the case stands thus : 

Cultivators, as a class, are not disposed to read about 
their own business ; those who decry premiums are quite 
as strong as others in their complaints and appeals on this 
score,and they themselves offer commissions to agents and 
others who will take the trouble to look after the non 
reading class, and persuade them to try the effect of 
reading a good journal for a year. Others choose to offer 
valuable implements, books, etc., as commission 
for the same thing. The advantage of the latter 
is, that the publishers usualiy have facilities for obtaining 
the articles wanted, at low rates, and thus are able to pay 
more liberally. If the recipient of a premium gets a good 
article that he wants, and chooses to work for, it matters 
not to him how low it was obtained—the lower the better 
for him. 

In reference to seeds, there can hardly be a question. 
A wide-awake, intelligent editor has ample facilities for 
securing good standard and new seeds, and can distribute 
them among his readers at a tenth of what they would 
cost, if bought in the ordinary way. An editor, if he be 
willing to take a little trouble, can thus by a wholesale 
operation, send for a few peice, fouror five parcels of 
seed to each of his readers, which many of them could not 
obtain except at large expense, apd perhaps notat all. A 
wide diffusion of the germs of field and garden crops 
is thus secured—to the manifold benefit of the country, 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Into which are thrown various useful or interesting 
Items, Replies to Questions, Extracts from Letters, Glean- 
ings from other Journals, etc. 


Miany Letters are on our desk, containing ques- 
tions and suggestions of importance to the writers and 
others. We will answer them just as fast as time and 
room will allow. More than this we can not do, notwith- 
standing the urgent and even imperative requests of some 
of the writers. With the Summer before us, and room 
for 50 to 75 basket items, and half as many articles in each 
number, we hope to attend to all these and others that 

some in. 

Loss of Appetite in Horses,—R. D. Patterson, 
Lawrence Co., Pa. asks how to improve the appetite of 
horses that refuse to eat when worked hard. Such ani- 
mals are probably overworked. Occasional feeds of car- 
rots given with oats, aid in keeping up the appetite. 


Disease among Stock,.—Isaac Loveland, Jaspem 
Co., Iowa, thus describes a contagious disease, known as 
“Sore Tongue” now prevailing among horses, cattle, and 
hogs in that vicinity. The first symptoms are stiffness 
of the jaws and frothing at the mouth; the nose, lips, 
and tongue become very sore, and the skin peels off. A 
strong solution of copperas, borax, alum and saltpeter, in 
warm water, applied two or three times a day has given 
relief. 


Consult the Calendar of Operations,—Our 
readers will find a great variety of useful hints for the 
season, in the preceeding calendar. It has been prepared 
with much .abor, and contains a vast number of items in 
acondensed form. The directions must, of course, be 
varied to suit the different localities. 


N. B.—Defective Seed Envelopes,—Envelopes, 
preperly stamped, and directed to the following persons, 
have been received ; but no figures or marks give the 
least indication as to what kinds of seeds are wanted, and 
we must hold the envelopes for directions: B. F. Hugh- 
ey, Mo.; R. A. Killam, N. H.; B. C. Black, O.; H. 
Brumbaugh, Pa.; I. B. Lewis, Pa. ; O. Comstock, N. Y.; 
C. Y. Erchenberg, Pa.; A. P. Rowe, Va.; E. Wiley, N. 
J.; E. Grifin,Z. 1; Jno. Youngson, P, M., Ill. (2); T. 
Dorape, Ind.; J. Broad, Mass.; M. Warner, Mass.; J. C. 
Davison, N. J.; L. Valentine, Boston ; Geo. Wolf, Wis.; 
S. R, Freeman, Ill.; Rev. B. Halsted, Miss. Sever- 
al other envelopes have stamps and numbers, but no ad- 
dress (one of these appears to be from Kewanee, IIL, 
another from Newton, N. J., and 2 others from White 
Cloud P. O. The rest have no marks.) 


Send for the Seeds Now .—From the immense 
number of seeds sent out, we judge that most subscribers 
have sent in for them, but we have not yet had time to 
check off the lists. Any present or new subscribers not 
having applied will please refer at once to our revised 
list (page 123,) and make application immediately, observ- 
ing the regulations—See next 2 items. 


Send two lists of Seed Numbers.—We have 
left out from our list of seeds, (page 123) such seeds as 
we are running short of, and’can not be replaced. Lest 
other kinds should run short towards the close of the dis- 
tribution, those sending envelopes, hereafter, should put 
the 4 of 5 kinds wanted on the upper left hand corner, and 
on the lower left hand corner add a second list of a few 
kinds to be selected from in case any named in the upper 
list should be exhausted. Of most kinds we shall have 
end for all subscribers yet applying. 


Seeds Not Sent by Express.—Many subscribers 
at a distance have asked seeds by express, where this 
mode of carriage would be much costlier than by mail. 
(No package can go to the Western States for less than 
50c.) In such cases, we have sent by mail, trusting that 
those receiving them will refund the postage we have pre- 
paid for them, or make itup in sending new names of 
subscribers. 


No More Microscope Premiums,—The 250 
microscopes provided(premium J page 122) are about gone. 
As they are only made in Paris, France, we can not get 
anew supply in season for this year, and this premium 
(J) is therefore discontinued. 


Insect Powder—Coal Tar.—This article, ad- 
vertised elsewhere, it is claimed has proved useful. Our 

has been erent. The advertiser claims 
that the article furnished us was from the first made, and 
was not right. It may be so, and at his request we will 
try it again this season and report the result. We took 





the advertisement with the express understanding that 
this notice would be inserted. 


Dwarf Broom Corn.—Geo. Smith, of Tuscara- 
was Co., O., speaks in the highest terms of this, as do 
many others. Wecan not add it to our list the present 
year—the list is inconveniently large already. We have 
a little seed but it must be put with some other varieties 
to be given out only in special cases, as, for example, 
when persons send in new subscribers, 


Dead.—“ Miner’s Rural American” departed from a 
troublesome life on February 23d. We regret that it was 
unworthy to live, and sympathize with those who lost 
their money by paying in advance. 


Endorsing Advertisements.—R. E. M. We 
do not endorse every thing said by advertisers. Thee 
are some things advertised in thisjournal which we would 
not care to buy, some books, manures, etc., for example ; 
but our constant aim is, to admit no advertiser whom we 
do not think will fulfill all he promises by advertisement. 
Humbugs, cheats, unreliable dealers, e‘c., are excluded. 


Cure for Potato Rot.—Daniel Rhoads, Freder- 
ic Co., Md. We have no faith in the “sure cure” adver- 
tised in this city. It savors of humbug. After diligent 
inquiry we have not been able to find the advertiser. The 
people at the office where he hails from ‘“‘ don’t know him.” 


Gift Enterprises fare hard in Kentucky.— 
A man was recently fined $100 in the Brecken Circuit 
Court, Ky., for selling chances ina Gift Enterprise set on 
footin New-Jersey. The counsel forthe defendant vain- 
ly tried to escape the penalty, on the plea that the en- 
gravings were worth what was paid for them, aside from 
the extra chance for a big prize, which was of course the 
principal inducement for purchasing the picture. Good 
for Kentucky law, and Kentucky Judges. 


Plowing for a Drain.—J. A. Pollock, Hunting- 
don Co., Pa., writes that a drain for tiles may be opened 
with a plow, almost the required depth, by means of a 
chain, about eight feet long, between team and beam. 


Cost of Draining.—An old subscriber of the 
Agriculturist, in Rensselaer Co., N. Y., referring to the 
draining of Messrs. Maxwell & Bro. at the cost of $100 a 
mile as noticed on page 6, Jan. No., says that in August 
last he employed a*person recommended as the best 
drainer in Albany, to lay tiles on about 3 acres of hillside, 
soil a rich loom, and the cost, as per agreement, was as 
follows: 25 rods 734 inch tile at $1.80=$47 ; 133 rods 
of 6 inch tile at $1.30=$18.97 ; 127 rods 3 inch tile at 50 c. 
per rod $86. Total cost $151.97, or at the rate of $228 per 
mile. {If the whole had been 3 inch tile the cost would 
have been but $160 per mile ; while if it had been 2 inch 
tile, the size most generally used, the cost would not have 
been greatly above that of the Maxwells.—Ep.] 


Night Soil—Leached Ashes.—H. A. Trench, 
Eaton Co., Mich. The leached ashes thrown into the 
privy vaults in large quantities would abserb the liquid 
and somewhat diminish the odors. They would probably 
not contain alkali enough to expel ammonia. Leached 
ashes, muck, or even good soil mixed freely with the 
night soil will aid in its removal and application. 


Manure Cellars under Barns.—Robert Hutch- 
inson, Ashtabula Co. O, They can be so constructed as 
not to affect animals above, by having close double floors, 
and an outside opening. See description of our own barn, 
August number, 1860. 


Cider Pomace for Manure, — Chas. W. 
Bradley, New Haven Co., Ct., and others. Apple pom- 
ace, like other organic materials, is doubtless valuable 
as a fertilizer, and worth sowing and using. We have 
no means of estimating its exact value. The best 
mode would be to mix it with manure in the yard. 
Unleached Ashes or lime in moderate quantity would 
doubtless improve it by destroying the large amount of 
acids. If not convenient io compost it with manure, it 
may be applied to the soil, after the use of ashes and lime, 
and be then plowed in. 


Sowing Winter Wheat in Spring—Club 
Wheat—Smut—J.C. Bishop, Fond du Lac Co., Wis., 
writes to the Agriculturist thut he has frequently sown 
small quantities of winter wheat in Spring, and obtained a 
good yield the same season, by putting it in very early and 
wetting the surface of the ground thoroughly, so that the 
wheat will be soaked and frozen. It starts early and 
matures. He intends treating the ‘Giant Wheat,” re- 
ceived from us, in this manner, and expects to ripen it. 
He says the Club Spring Wheat which has been much 
grown there, is running out.—He prevents “smut” by 
soaking, seed wheat in strong brine, and drying it with 
fresh slaked lime. This was practiced as long ago as we 
can remember, and with almost uniform success. This 
hint alone, which we published some time since, gave 50 





bushels extra of good wheat to one of our subscribers 
A similar field of 10 acres, net so treated, was filled with 
smut, and every way inferior. 


Lime on Seed Potatoes,—Several subscribers 
speak of good results from a method described in the 
Agriculturist some time ago, which was, to cut the po- 
tatoes, roll them in fresh slaked lime, and let them lie six 
to ten days before planting. The reports are, that pota- 
toes so treated sprout sooner after planting, grow more 
rapidly, and are not affected by rot. This looks reason- 
able ; the lime corrects acids in the cut tubers,and what is 
probably of most utility, the alkalies assist in decompos- 
ing the organic matter around the seed, and thus immedi- 
ately supply more nourishment. 


Grass Seed with Oats,—“ D.” Hempstead. Seed- 
ing with oats is often successfully practiced, though sow- 
ing with winter grain is generally preferred. The White 
Poland Oats are an excellent variety. 


Carrot Seed per Acre, etc,—J. L. Abbott, Ross 
Co., O. Better-use about 2 lbs. seed per acre to be sure 
of enough. Sow in drills 16 to 18 inches apart, and thin 
to 4 or 6 inches distant, according to the variety. 


Ashes on Sandy Soil.—H. M. Atwater, St. Law- 
rence Co., N. Y. Your sandy soil, which has been over- 
cropped without manure, would doubtless be benefitted 
by bringing up an inch or two of the subsoil, applying a 
coat of ashes, or lime, sowing clover, or clover and timo- 
thy, and afterwards turn this under. In this way or- 
ganic matter will be restored to it from the air. Alkalies 
(ashes or lime) are worse than nothing on light warm 
soils, unless you turn under manure or green crops. 


Madder—(Rubia Tinctoria)—Mrs. Mary I. Hale, 
Trempealeau Co., Wis. Madder is grown to considerable 
extent in Ohio, but we question whether it will succeed 
well in your latitute (44°). It is raised from both seed 
and roots. The seed can be had of seedsmen at about 
$1 per lb.,—the roots from persons growing them. The 
roots are perennial and are the portions containing the 
the coloring matter. Plant roots in August or Septem 
ber, in deep soil, and sow seed in early spring. Growing 
plants may also be set out in Mayor June. The roots 
are used to extract color when two and three years old, 
and nearly the size of one’s little finger. 


Hedge Plants—Distance Apart.—N. S. Du 
Bois, Oregon. Set thorn and honey locust, osage orange, 
and buckthorn, 1 foot apart for hedges, and cut back one 
half when two feet high, to make them branch. 


Planting Locust Seed.—Martin Allen, La Salle 
Co., Ill., plants locust seed in the spring at corn planting 


time. He first pours boiling water on, and stirs the mass 
thoroughly, and plants as soon as the seedis dry enough 
to handle. He says, all good seed treated thus, will grow. 
He has some fine groves, where the seed was dropped in 
the hills with corn. 


Fruit Outlines.—S. M. of Calmdale, Pa., commu- 
nicates to the Horticulturist his plan of taking fruit impres- 
sions as follows: Cut the fruits (apples, pears or quinces) 
lengthwise; cover the cut side withink, and press it firmly 
upon white paper, stem and all. Under the outlines 
thus made, make such notes of the time of ripening, name 
of variety, etc., as are desirable, and paste the whole in a 
book kept for that purpose. 


Fruit on Hillisides.—Geo. Thomson, Mich. Steep 
hillsides may be set with fruit trees, especially apples. 


Grafting Wax.—J. McMeekin,C.W. The wax 
described in a previous volume is made of 2 lbs. rosin, 1 
lb. beeswax, with tallow or lard sufficient to soften until it 
can be readily applied with the hand. Some grafters pre- 
fer 6 lbs. rosin, 1 lb. beeswax and 1 pint linseed oil. 


Stuartia and Wistaria.—J. G. Hovey, Buchanan 
Co., Iowa. Stuartia pentagynia is propagated by cuttings 
and layers. Parson’s catalogue offers it at 75 cents per 
plant. Wistaria or Glycine is propagated in the same 
way, and costs 35 cents per root. They can be sent safely 
by express, adding say 25 cents for packing. 


N. ¥. State Agricultural Society.—The fol- 
lowing officers for 1861 were elected at the last meeting 
of this society, viz.; President—Hon. George Geddes, 
Onondaga. Vice Presidents—\st district, John Jay, New 
York ; 2d district, Benjamin F. Camp, Westchester; 3d 
district, Herman Wendell, Albany; 4th district, John A. 
Corey, Saratoga ; 5th district, Solon D. Hungerford, Jef- 
ferson; 6th district, Ezra Cornell, Tompkins; 7th dis- 
trict. D, D. T. Moore, Monroe; 8th district, Samuel W. 
Johnson, Cattaraugus. Corresponding Secretary—Ben- 
jamin P. Johnson, Albany. Recording Secretary—Eras- 


tus Corning Jr. Albany. Treasurer—Luther H. Tucker, 
Albany. Executive Committee—T. C.. Peters. Genesee ; 
N. Lapham; Clinton; John Winslow, Jefferson ; E. Sher- 
rell, Ontario ; Samuel Thorne, Duchess. 
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Steaming Food—Pipes under Ground,— 
P.C. T.,of N. H. Steaming roots, and especially hay 
and straw, is highly useful ; but you can not carry the 
steam 100 feet under ground inasmall pipe. In a large 
pipé, well enclosed in a non-conducting material, you 
might carry it 50 to 100 feet, but in the manner you pro- 
pose, the steam would condense, and soon clog the pipe. 





Hemlock Branches for Sheep.—Alfred Pas- 
coe, Wayne Co., Pa., inquires if hemlock branches in 
small quantities are injurious when fed to ewes with 
lamb, as #s done in some sections under the supposition 
that the health of the sheep is thereby promoted. We 
know nothing on the subject from observation, but the 
practice would seem to be of very doubtful utility. 


How Sheep were Saved.—A. W. Hillman, Sa- 
lem Co., N. J., relates that a neighbor, fearing the loss of 
his sheep by dogs, partly roasted a piece of meat, and 
trailed it around the field just inside the fence. In the 
evening he set up small stakes in this trail, several rods 
apart, on each of which was placed a piece of meat 
charged with strychnine. In the morning several dogs 
were found resting in the field, with no further thoughts of 
sheep-killing, and he had no more trouble from them. 


Sheep Profitable.—Mr. Bushnell, of Berkshire Co., 
Mass., says that he has been engaged for 30 years in 
sheep-husbandry, and has thereby raised the value of his 
farm 50 per cent. By constructing cheap sheds on wheels, 
so as to be moved to different parts of the farm, and by 
placing a little salt under the shelter, any part of the pas- 
ture can be enriched, as the sheep when they are not feed- 
ing, will stay under the shed. Mr. B. plows his land and 
seeds it to grass once in three years. 


Chester Co. Hogs.—A. M. S§., East Cleveland, 
considers these superior to either the Byfield or Suffolk. 
He states that last season, Chas. Clark, of Pilesgrove, N. 
T., slaughtered 50 Chesters, 18 months old, weighing as 
follows: one 396 ; twenty two, over 400 each ; twenty five, 
over 500; one over 600; one 1015 !—total 23,311 lbs. The 
last two we judge must have been over 18 months old. 


Horses Stabled with Cattle.—Subscriber, Col- 
lege Springs, lowa. No harm need be apprehended from 
stabling horses and cattle in the same building, provided 
the ventilation be sufficient to remove all offensive odors. 
There is nothing prejudicial to the health of horses in the 
mere presence ofcattle under the same enclusure. 





Birds and Bees.—“ Subscriber” asks if any one 
can give positive proof that king-birds and martins de- 
stroy bees. He states that last season he saw many of 
these birds busy about a field of buckwheat which was 
sowed for the bees, but that he could find no bees in the 
gizzards of those he shot for examination. On the con- 
trary, he discovered great numbers of millers and other 
destructive insects which the birds had eaten. 


Glass Boxes on Bee Hives.—D. Pangburn,, 


White Co., Ark. These should be put on the hivesin the 
working season. Bees will not always work in the boxes 
until they have filled the hive with honey. A false cap or 
box should be put over the glass boxes to darken them. 





Prolific Bees.—J. G. Thompson, Minn., writes 
that in 1859 a neighbor had a hive of bees which threw off 
a swarm early in May; the young swarm, (No. 2,) sent 
out a colony, (No. 3,) about the first of July; and in Au- 
gust a young swarm, (No. 4,) issued from No. 3, and all 
wintered well. 





Turnip Fleas.—T. J. Swan, Meade Co., Ky., in- 
quires for a remedy for these insects which have destroyed 
his cabbage, cole, broccoli, etc., and against which he has 
vainly used tobacco decoction applied with a syringe, 
uric acid, coal oil, tincture assafcetida, quick lime and 
ashes '!—Try ahen and chickens. Keep the hen in a 
portable coop, with openings large enough to let the 
young chickens hunt the insects. Move it to a new place 
every few days. Please communicate the result. 





Aphides on Apple Trees.—H. Mariton, Cum- 
berland Co., Me. Syringe or dip the twigs of your in- 
fested trees in a solution of whale oil soap, strong lye, or 
tobacco water, either of which will kill the green lice. 





White Worms in Apple Trees.—Henry Schep- 
per, Owen Co., Ind. The worms you speak of between 
the bark and wood of your trees, are borers, (Saperda bi- 
vitata,) and unless destroyed will kill your trees. See 
page 83, March No., and pages 143, 218, 274 and 333 of last 
volume, for remedies. 





Corn Cobs for Wire Worms,—aA. M. S., East 
Cleveland, O., recommends to plow plenty of corn cobs 
into land infested with wire worms. The idea is, we 
suppose, that the worms will burrow in the cobs, and 
leave the crops unmolested, 





Propagating Willows.—Mrs. E. Crayorth. The 
willow is one of the easiest trees to propagate. Make 
cuttings at any time, from the fall of the leaf to budding 
out in Spring. Insert them in light soil, early in April, 
and most of them will grow. 


Magnolia Hardy in Missouri.—A. Waller, 
Clay Co., Mo. The Magnolia ¢tripetala and some other 
varieties will prove hardy with you. Holly is also hardy. 








Dwarf or Shrub Grapes.—W. C. Aber, Cata- 
houla Co., La. Cuttings received, and hope they will 
live, although quite dry. If wrapped in oiled silk they 
would have dried less. 


Retarding Fruit Buds.—J. W. Deeble, D. C., 
says a friend of his delays the blossoming season of trees 
coming forward too early in Spring, by removing the sur- 
face soil about their roots until all danger is past. He 
saved his fruit while his neighbors lost theirs. 





Renovating Peach Trees.—The editor of the 
New-England Farmer, has renovated diseased peach trees 
thus; he removed the soil from around the trunk of a sickly 
tree in his garden, ard supplied its place with charcoal. 
He was surprised at the rapid growth of the tree, as well 
as the tenacity with which the fruit held on the branches, 
and the unusual richness of its flavor when matured. 





Fruit Trees Branching Low.—J. W. Brokaw, 
Marion Co., Ill. Itis better to have fruit trees branch 
low,especially for prairies. If such cannot be had, cut off 
the leaders of the most stocky, when placed out in Spring. 
It is not advisable to cut off the whole top, or main stock. 





Norway Spruce Hedges.—Thos. M. Crawford, 
Bourbon Co., Kansas. The Norway Spruce is a quick 
growing tree, and makes a fine ornamental or sheltering 
hedge, but not proof against animals. When practicable, 
it is better to buy the young trees from a nursery, than to 
wait for them from seeds. Seeds can be sent by mail. 





Apples, Pears, Peaches, etc., from Cut- 
tings.—Ed. Russell, Doniphan Co., Kansas, Cuttings 
of the above can sometimes be made to root and grow in 
the hands of skillful propagators, but without special care 
they fail even with these. Itis better to graft the cions 
upon native stocks. In quality we rank the Delaware 
grape ahead of the Diana, although the latter is a fine 
grape, and larger and sweeter than the Delaware. 


Grape Soil.—J. B. Gallap, Jefferson Co., Wis. 
Your muck land, which is annually overflowed, will 
make a fine cranberry field. If you can cover with one 
inch of sand it will improve it. Plant with the bell varie- 
ty, two feet apart, early in April. 


Standing Cypress.—Wm. J. Bassett writes from 
Franklin Co., Mass., that he has wintered this plant, va- 
riously known as Cantua coronopifolia, Gilia, and some- 
times Ipomea. Mr. B. has grown it for several years, 
but finds it rather tender. 


Blackberries, ete., from Cuttings,—‘‘ Sub- 
scriber,” Lycoming Co., Pa., will find it a difficult task to 
obtain the above from cuttings. Pieces of the root will 
often grow, especially with a bottom or hot-bed heat. 


Buffalo Berry.—Shepherdia Canadensis. J. C. 
Allen, Lucas Co., 0. The flowers of this shrub or small 
tree, are dicecious, and itis likely both of yours are sterile, 
requiring one of the opposite sex to produce fruit. The 
berries are of little value. 





Single Flowers made Double.—F. M. Dear- 
born, Froquois Co., Ill. A change from single to double 
petals is brought about by high culture. Seeds from the 
most perfect flowers are saved and sown ‘upon rich soil 
each season. It is usually several years before a fixed 
change is effected ; and even then there is a tendency to 
return to the original form unless under good culture. 





Petunias,—C. Russell, writes that the petunia seed 
distributed from the Agriculturist office last season, 
produced the finest flowers he has seen, with all shades, 
from deep crimson to pure white, and that they are worth 
ten times the cost of the paper. 


Chinese Wistaria.—Mrs. E. C. Angel, Marion 
Co., Iowa. The wistaria is. propagated by cuttings or 
layers. It is a woody climber of much beauty. 


The Allen Raspberry.—Mr. Meehan, editag of 
the Gardener’s Monthly, says that a neighbor of his had a 
plot of this raspberry underJ00 feet square, from which 
he sold over $200 worth o it. The reports upon this 
variety differ greatly. Some speak of it in the highest 
terms, while others reject it entirely. 


Lawn Grass,—E. E. Welbon, Jefferson Co., Ill. 
The preference now is for a single variety of grass for 
the lawn, and nothing suits us better than the perennial 
Italian Rye grass, to be had at almost any seed store. 


Cast Iron ‘Trellises.—These are now made, of 
various forms and sizes for pot plants, shrubs, vines, etc. 
They are cast with branching arms, somewhat resenibling 
a hat stand, and are forced into the ground. Short cross 
pieces near the bottom keep the trellises upright. 


Preserving Fruits—Nyce’s Method.—Cool- 
ness of temperature (34 to 36 degrees), dryness of atmos- 
phere, and freedom from unpleasant odors are the essen- 
tial points to be aimed at. To secure coolness, he con- 
structs a chamber of iron or zinc, with walls, say three 
feet in. thickness, filled in with dry sawdust, or other non- 
conducting material, and places above, anice room large 
enough to preserve ice during the whole season. For 
drying the atmosphere he uses chloride of lime, which 
rapidly absorbs moisture ; he brings all the air of the cham- 
ber in contact with the lime, by means of a fan which is 
moved by a wind wheel on the twp of the house. For pu 
rifying the air, fresh charcoal is kept about the room. 





Detecting Poisonous Mushrooms.—George 
Drew, Macoupin Co., Ill., alluding to the article on page 
47, Feb. Agriculturist, says the difference between pol- 
sonous and wholesome mushrooms is easily told by break- 
ing out the stem, and putting a little salt on the under side 
of the cap. If good, the color will turn reddish, but if 
poisonous, the color remains white, and the vegetable 
should be discarded. [This does san appear-plausible—it 
may,be useful.—Ep.] 





Out Door Whitewash.—W. Montgomery, Mont 
gomery Co., Pa. Full directions for a good, durable 
whitewash were given in Vol. XVIII, pages 136 and 197 
(May and July Nos.), 


One Package of Seeds,—A. A. Pierce, Caledonia 
Co., Vt., writes that last year he raised over 300 bushels 
of White Poland Oats, all derived from a single package 
sent from the Agriculturist office three years ago, and that 
probably not less than 5,000 bushels will be raised from 
that seed in a single county this year, 


Evergreen Book.—Benjamin Henry, Richland Co. 
h0. Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens ($1) is a pretty 
good descriptive work, but defective in directions for rais- 
ing from seed. In this particular Meehan’s Ornamental 
Trees (75c.) is preferable. 


Securing Valuable Reports,—The Secretary 
of the Ohio State Agricultural Society has by direction of 
his Society sent blanks to Secretariés of the various Coun- 
ty Societies, in which they are requested to recerd month- 
ly the state of the growing crops, the condition of stock, 
the amount and prices of old crops on hand, with any oth- 
er matters of general interest to farmers, The blanks thus 
filled, are to be returned to the Secretary, and published 
by him in all the agricultural papers of the State. By 
this means, much reliable information may be obtained. 


The Scientific School of Yale College is now in 
possession of their new building, lately presented to the 
college by Joseph E. Sheffield. It cost $40,000. 


Cause of Smut.—J. G. Thompson, Minn. The 
blight called smut, is a fungus or parasitic plant, the minute 
seeds of which lodge upon various grains, germinate, and 
appropriate the substance of the kernel. To prevent it, 
soak the seed eight or ten hours in brine strong enough to 
float an egg, drain it well, and shovel it over with fresh 
slaked lime until each kernel is well coated. Of course, 
it should be sown within a day or two after preparing it. 


Soaking Barley Seed.—A wriier in the Home- 
stead recommends that seed barley should be steeped be- 
fore sowing, in a solution of copperas, or blue vitriol, the 
same as is often done for wheat, and then rolled in plas- 
ter enough to dry it. He says it gives the seed a rapid 
start, and makes it come up strong and dark-colored, 




















Salt for Swine.—A correspondent of the Annalen 
der Landwirthschaft states that he selected two pairs of 
barrow hogs, weighing 200 lbs. apiece, and gave to one 
pair two ounées of salt with their daily allowance of 
food. To the other pair, he gave the same kind of food 
without the salt. In the course of a week the salted pair 
had a much stronger appetite than the others, and after a 
fortnight the salt was increased to two ouncesa piece. 
At the end of four months the salted hogs weighed 350 Ibs. 
each, and five weeks later, the unsalted ones weighed 
only 300 lbs. a piece. » This experiment is suggestive. 


Value of Sorghum.—Reports from various parts 
of the West show that 2,500,000 gallons of Sorghum Syrup 
were made on Cook’s Portable Sugar Evaporator last 
year! This syrup, at40cts. per gallon, gives + tg 
to the farmers of the West of st of $1,000,000, 


The Word Elgin is is usually pronounced asif writ- 
ten Eljin. ‘We believe the proper pronunciation is with 
the hard sound of g, as in begin ; thus the Z/gin marbles, 








not Eljin; the steamship Elgin, not Ein. 7 
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What the Humbugs are Doing. 


eo 


That “ Japanese Wheat” Swindle. 


Abundant evidence has been received of the 
necessity of our article exposing this humbug, 
(see February Agriculturist, page 88.) A great 
number of persons have already written that 
the caution was just in time to save their dol- 
lars. The circulars appeared so plausible, and 
the seed so wonderful, that though many feared 
a cat in the meal-bag, (or seed-bag,) yet they 
were disposed to venture a dollar in hopes that 
there might be something. in it, at least. The 
Agriculturist now goes to nearly five out of six 
of all the Post Offices in the States, Territories, 
and Canadas. When, by advertising, by the of- 
fer of premiums, etc., we can push one or more 
copies into every neighborhood, we hope to be 
able, by timely warnings, to circumvent seed 
swindlers at least; though it is next to impossi- 
ble to keep up with the operators. A few 
shrewd rascals, one or more of whom are be- 
hind the scenes in all these swindling operations, 
are continually turning up in some new enter- 
prise under a new name, and they will continue 
to do so until their ardor is checked by a diet of 
bread and water, within stone walls. 


The Humbug upon Editors 


proves to have been more extensive than we had 
even supposed, as is shown by an increasing 
number of letters of inquiry from various parts 
of the country. One editor writes us, that by 
various “failures” and other subterfuges, such 
as the plea of hard times, etc., he has been 
cheated out of more than half of the promised 
pay for all the advertising he has done during 
_two years past. (From the character of the ad- 
yertisements he has published, we can hardly 
pity him—we do pity his readers.) A few days 
ago an editor came here to buy printing mate- 
rials with the avails of large advertising bills 
and notes for advertising, which he fully ex- 
pected to collect. Instead of buying type, etc., 
he actually had to borrow money to get home 
with. We hope he will take the hint from this, 
and return us the money borrowed, though we 
let it go partly as an act of charity—hardly 
hoping to get it again. (N. B All! After this 
notice, we shall have no more money to loan or 
give away in any such case. If any one comes 
with $500 worth of advertising bills to collect, 
let him bring money enough to get home with.) 
We will only add, that we have discovered at 
least two other advertising concerns, which ap- 
pear to be of the same character as the one 
-described last month, page 72. 
The “ Hard Times*® Jewelry Dodge. 


Only yesterday we overheard one lady telling 
another, in the cars, how cheaply she had just 
bought several coveted articles of jewelry. «She 
said: “A large house in New-York, to avoid 
failure, on account of the ‘hard times,’ had sent 
out a man to her village to sell off a lot of valu- 
able articles for what he could get, and he was 
disposing of them at one quarter their value.” 
Etiquette did not allow us to say anything, but 
if that lady sees this, she will learn that the 
“ five dollar article” which she bought for $1, is 
gilded (galvanized) brass, or “oreide”—manufac- 
tured at a cost of 17 cents! And this leads us 
to say that, just now, there are several scores 
of bogus jewelry concerns in this city, and they 
are turning up in almost every large town and 
small village throughout the country—under the 
“Hard Times” cloak. When one of them 
opens a temporary “branch of a New-York 
House” in your town, better pass by on the 








other side. All is not gold that glitters. Inge- 
niously colored glass is not precious stones or 
pearls. Gold is always worth its weight in 
coin, and more, when manufactured. Nobody 
sells $5 worth of gold manufactured, for $1 in 
coin. (See December Agriculturist, page, 357.) 
“lard Times” Tree Sellers. 


We hear that several tree sellers are abroad, 
claiming to be “agents” of some of our lead- 
ing nursery establishments, and offering to con- 
tract to deliver trees at half price and less, on 
the plea that owing to “hard times,” the pro- 
prietors are willing to supply stock at any price, 
“for just this Spring.” We believe all reliable 
dealers are willing to furnish trees and plants at 
fair and even moderate rates—but when a ped- 
dler offers trees at less than it would cost to 
take them up and pack them well—they will be 
of a kind very costly even if given to you. 
There are some trustworthy agents of reliable 
nursery establishments; but the safer way is to 
send or go and get trees direct from the nur- 
series themselves. There is then a party having 
a local habitation and name, responsible for the 
quality of the trees, and the genuineness of the 
varieties purchased. If purchasing of traveling 
agents, it should be only on condition (in writ- 
ing) that the proprietors themselves guaranty 
the trees actually delivered, and that too in 
writing. 

‘6 Rats. 
“Rat-Charming—Japanese Mode of Charming or 
Bewitching Rats, etc., etc., etc., etc.” 

The above is advertised extensively just new, 
the whole secret being promised for 50 cents by 
one man, and for $1 by another man; and pret- 
ty soon somebody will offer it for 25 cents. If 
anybody invests any one of these sums in it, he 
will be a bigger fool than we are. We did in- 
vest 50 cents, but with our eyes open, and just 
to be able to positively pronounce it a HUMBUG! 
Here is the substance of one of the “secrets :” 
Tie a string to ared herring; put on rubber 
shoes; trail the herring around the room or 
field nightly for a week or so; and the rats will, 
bye and bye, get familiar, and follow you into a 
bag, or any where you wish to take them! 
There now, hand us over the 50 cents ! 


a 
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Lime—Sundry Experiences. 

We asked for experience with lime, expecting 
a dozen replies or so, as farmers can seldom be 
induced to write. The result is—a small cart- 
load of long letters. This is well, for every man 
that has written has been set to thinking and 
observing more carefully, and so the writers at 
least have been benefited, if we do not use a 
tithe of their letters. But what shall we do with 
these letters—they would fil/ three papers? We 
will take them up as they come, and extract a 
little of the pith+some here, and more hereafter: 

Jacob Hall, Stark Co., Ohio, has used lime 
15 years. Soil dry upland, yellow loam, lime- 
stone land, with clay in low places. Cost of 
lime, delivered, 6 cents per bushel. He applies 
it air-slaked, because more pleasant to handle, 
and he thinks it holds out longer, though not so 
effective on the first crop as if water slaked, ex- 
cept when applied to grass. Uses 60 to 75 
bushels per acre, one in from nine to ten 
years, spreading it from a wagon, on the new 
plowed ground just before sowing wheat or 
planting corn, working it-in with a cultivator 
harrow. Finds it most beneficial to grass, and 
next, to corn. Applied alone to exhausted land, 
it has little effect upon the first crop of wheat 








following; but if clover and timothy seed be 
sown in Spring, the increased yield of first crop 
of grass pays for lime,—Zzample: Ten acres of 
a 12-acre field was limed ten years ago, and the 
whole field has been treated alike both before 
and since. At this time a clover crop shows 
exactly where the lime was applied ; the young 
clover takes better, grows larger, and yields 
much heavier than on the 2 acres not limed. By 
turning in clover, lime improves lund. Lime 
will make clover grow on our poorest soils, and 
plowing in the clover improves the soil, so that 
“lime without manure” does not “always 
make the farmer poor.” 

“Chester County,” Pa. has used lime 25 
years, on rolling land, made thoroughly dry by 
drainage when not naturally so; soil, light 
loam, inclined to gravel. Cost of lime 19 to 193 
cents per bushel. He applies about 50 bushels 
per acre once in 9 years; air slakes and spreads 
with a shovel from the cart. He hauls from the 
kiln in Spring and early Summer, putting it into 
heaps 2 to 24 feet high, where it lies until Au- 
tumn, when it is spread on wheat stubble. He 
applies it to the ground before sowing oats, and 
on the stubble of corn land after cutting; 
thinks it keeps corn back in the Fall, if put on 
the sod in Spring before planting. 


Samuel 8. Thompson, Salem Co., N. J., has 
used lime 20 years on light loam, wet and dry; 
costs 7 cents per bushel 8 miles distant; applies 
30 to 40 bushels per acre, at each planting of 
corn, or once in 4 or 5 years; spreads it on the 
soil in Autumn, and plows it under in Spring, 
planting on the inverted sod. -He follows corn 
with oats; then fallows and sows to wheat, seed- 
ing well with grass—mostly clover. He esteems 
clover and lime by far the cheapest mode of 
improving his land. A field of 14 acres, that 13 
years ago would not yield 100 bushels of wheat, 
has, by the use of clover and lime only, been so 
improved that last year it yielded 420 bush- 
els, or 30 bushels per acre. He has tried shell 
lime with good effect; thinks it acts quicker 
than stone lime, but that it is not so permanent. 
He has known several cases where corn has 
been injured by too free use of lime without 
enough manure or other vegetable matter. 

8. Utter, Milford Co., Pa., has used lime 11 
years; finds it cheap at 12 cts. a bushel, un- 
slaked; applies much more on heavy than on 
light soils; it always brings good clover, and 
restores wheat land to productiveness. He 
spreads it fine slaked and dry, from a wagon, 
on the plowed ground, harrows it over, sows 
on seed, and harrows again thoroughly. He 
finds lime to pay two-fold at least. 

Thomas Burt, sen., Hillsdale Co., Mich., takes 
lime fresh from the kiln, deposits it in heaps of 
a peck each, around the field, and covers it with 
4 or 5 inches of earth. This is done on wheat 
land two weeks before sowing. As soon as the 
lime is slaked, each heap is thoroughly mixed 
with 5 or 6 wheelbarrow loads of earth, finished 
up nicely in conical heaps, and left until ready 
to sow the grain, when it is spread and plowed 
under. A heavy rain, however, should it come, 
makes a mortar of the lime, and materially in- 
jures the process. 

A. Mordorf, Cumberland Co., Pa., bought 164 
acres of worn out land 15 years ago, “all covered 
with chamomile and wild flax.” Ten years ago 
he began using lime; has used 2200 bushels, and 
all the manure he could make, sowing plenty of 
timothy and clover to plow in. The wild flax 
has disappeared, and the land now yields excel- 
lent crops. 


(To be continued.) 
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Draining—Why—Where—How. 


(Continued from page 70.) 
WHERE—HOW. 


A few more illustrations are needed to show 
the reader that his soil may need draining, even 
though upon a hill side where it would generally 
be thought that the water must certainly “run 
off” at all times. The wettest soil we have ever 
worked, and the one that showed the best re- 
sults from draining, was one that every body 
thought a dry one, because lying upon an in- 
clined plain where no water could ‘stand upon 
the surface. Fig. 5 will illustrate one of the 
many varieties of soils. This engraving is an 
accurate sketch, of the surface soil at least, and 
probably of the interior formation, of an eleva- 
tion about 150 feet high, and between three or 
four miles across the base. The hight is shown 
out of proportion in order to bring it within the 
column. The slope is very gradual, and the 
several farms lying upon either side appear near- 
ly level, the average descent being only about 
one foot in fifty. The illustration holds good, 
however, whether the hill be a large one with 
gently inclined sides, or a small one with steep 
sides. 





The lower dark portion of the engraving is the 
underlying rock. Above this is an open porous 
graycl, y. Upon this, at the left, is a still more 
porous soil, coming out to the surface between 
dande. The next bed above, (2), is a stiff. clay, 
which permits water to filter through it very 
slowly. Above i is another gravelly porous soil, 
upon which lies another clay bed. The upper 
layer, about 50 feet deep in this case, isa loam 
interspersed with gravel. Just at the top is a 
small basin-like bed of clay (not shown), which 
holds a pond of water on the very summit at a. 
A farm of about 100 acres occupies the top of 
the broad elevation, which is usually dry, ex- 
cept in the vicinity of the clay bed that holds 
the pond of water at a. 

Now let us examine the effect of this particu- 
lar structure of the soil. The rains falling upon 
the top of the hill, outside of the pond a, sink 
down until the water meets the thin layer of 
clay, through which it can not pass readily. It 
therefore flows out to the surface at }, and at all 
times the surface soil between 6 andc is’ more 
or less saturated with water, making it cold and 
even sour. The wettest land upon the whole 
slope is between 6 and c, though the superficial 
observer would say it was not possible that the 
land should need draining so near the summit. 

From c to d, the impervious clay subsoil pre- 
vents the absorption of rains, and they run off 
down to d, where they sink into the porous sub- 
soil, and through it into y. This land (from c to 
d) is wet during Winter and Spring, but is com- 
paratively dry in Summer, except after rains. 

From dto e, and from e to f, the surface is com- 
paratively dry during most of tife year. Below, 
or at the left of f, a clay bed comes to the sur- 
face and there we find a swamp. On the right 
slope a similar succession of dry and wet soils 
is found. Let it be remembered that these sey- 
eral plots—from 0 to c, from ¢ to d, from d to e, 
ctc.—may each extend halfa mile or more, or 


that the wet and dry plots may occupy whole 
farms, or several of them may be found on the 
same farm, or in the same field. Sometimes a 
dozen or twenty alternate layers of compact 
clay beds, and porous soils, may be found in the 
same elevation of land, producing corresponding 
alternations of wet and dry soils upon the slopes. 





Fig. 6. 


Fig. 6 represents a valley where a like succes- 
sion of wet and dry soils may be found. This 
valley may be a small one, occupied by a single 
farm, or it may be a broad one, so large that a 
dozen or twenty farms may be scattered over its 
sides, and the inclination or slope be so gradual 
as to be barely perceptible to the eye. Such an 
arrangement of soils is not unfrequent on the 
broad gently rolling prairies of the West. 

It will be seen that from r to s, for example, 
the surface receives not only the falling rains, 
but also the water flowing out from the porous 
soil between o andr. The same is the case be- 
tween v and wu, between x and w, etc. But in 
the very bottom of the valley, from u tos, where 
we would look for the wettest soil, it is, on the 
contrary, the dryest, because a porous subsoil 
carries off all the surplus water. These illustra- 
tions serve to convey to the reader some idea of 
the impossibility of judging of the wetness or 
dryness of a soil, merely from the situation and 
inclination of the surface. The different soils of 
every part of the country are made up of a great 
variety of layers, and a study of their character- 
istics, upon and below the surface, is necessary to 
determine the real condition of any farm as re- 
spects its wet and dry condition, and the great- 
er or less need of draining. 


HOW TO DRAIN. 


The importance of freeing land from water is, 
we trust, now appreciated by all those who have 
read what has been stated in the previous two 
papers. The briefillustrations given above, and 
at the close of our last paper, page 70, indicate 
the difficulty of laying down rules for draining 
which will be applicable to all circumstances of 
soil and location, and also show the necessity of 
a careful study of each and every field by the 
cultivator himself. We can only offer a variety 
of suggestions, of a general character, which may 
afford useful hints, and we will, from time to 
time, throw out such hints as have been gather- 
ed from a somewhat extended’ observation and 
study of the subject. We also invite the sugges- 
tions of practical men on the topic. 

The simplest method of freeing the surface soil 
from water, is that of plowing it into narrow 
“ridge lands” with deep open dead furrows. 
This is far better than no drainage, though ob- 
jectionable, because it is but superficial at best ; 
because it wastes a considerable portion of the 
land; and because it breaks up the surface so 
much as to partially unfit it for driving over, 
and for working with machinery—the mower, 
reaper, horse-hoe, etc. But until better modes 
can be adopted, we strongly edvise every culti- 
vator to practice ridging land more thoroughly 
than has hitherto been done. It can not’ have 





escaped the notice of the most careless observer, 














they may be only a few rods or feet each, so | that, when a wet cold soil is plowed into very 


high narrow lands, say of four or five paces wide, 
the best growth ofcrop is found upon the cen- 
ter of the ridges. By careful examination, we 
have found that on a clay, or stiff loam, with a 
compact subsoil, plowed. into high ridge lands 
10 to 12 feet wide, the yield of good plump 
wheat gathered from the center one-third of the 
lands, is larger than that from the remaining 
two-thirds of surface including dead furrows. 

Two or three hints may be offered on ridging 
land. The heavier and wetter the land, the nar- 
rower and higher should the ridges be made. 
It is better to not try to secure much growth on 
a foot or two of the soil occupied by the dead 
furrow. When the crop is sown and covered, 
let the last operation be to run a double mold- 
board plow as deeply as possible through the 
dead furrow. If a double mold-board plow be 
not at hand, run a single mold-board twice 
through, to throw a bank of earth on each side, 

At first thought, it would seem that turning a 
furrow or ridge upon each side, would defeat the 
object of the drain, or dead furrow. But there 
is this advantage in the plan, that the ridge of 
soil, or embankment, on each side prevents the 
water running over the surface into the furrow, 
and it soaks through the loosened soil, which fil- 
ters out and retains the manure and fertilizing 
elements that would be lost if the water ran 
freely into the drain. These embankments also 
prevent the filling up, by washing in of the 
soil which would take place if the falling rains 
flowed directly off from the surface into the 
dead furrows. In any soil loosened by the plow, 
the water collected upon the surface, and eyen 
held. there by the embankment on either side of 
the dead furrow, will soon soak down and fing 
its way in at the sides. 

Make the dead furrows as deep as may be, 
and be sure that they are left open and clean 
throughout their whole length, and that a good 
outlet is secured. Cross-furrows run through 
hollows in a field are often important, when the 
surface is not a regular inclined plane. A final 
thorough clearing of the intersections of furrows, 
and of their outlets, with a hoe or spade, is im- 
portant. All these items take time, but a field 
well fitted with good open dead furrow drain- 
age, is likely to be far more productive than one 
not so treated, and after going to the expense 
of preparation and seed, it is economical to 
spend a little more time in finishing the work. 

If the dead furrows be properly prepared as 
above described, they will seldom be closed up 
in Winter; but they should always be exam- 
ined in March or April to see that they are 


clogged at no point. One of the most successful 


farmers in our acquaintance, who has a heavy 
clay soil, always plows his wheat land into nar- 
row ridges ten feet wide, and in Spring he runs 
a small one horse plow through the dead furrows 
to clean them out and deepen them, following 
with a hoe to remove any lumps that fall back. 

We shall continue the subject with directions 
for other more thorough modes of draining, 


A Bap Custom.—In no pursuit or profession, 
is there required so great an exercise of judg- 
ment, experience, observation, and of science 
also, as in the proper treatment of the great’ 
variety of soils with which the cultivator 
has to deal. The rule is; make professional 
men of your smart boys—leave the dolts to till 
the soil. It should be: devote the best talent to - 
the cultivation of the soil where the highest de-. 





gree of judgment and skill is j and let 
the lower grades of intellect be sent into tlie 


routine of professional life.—Amer. Agriculturist, 
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Smoking out Lice. 


Good feed and warm shelter are the best gen- 
eral preventives of lice on cattle, yet they are 
occasionally introduced among well regulated 
herds by the purchase of additional animals; 
then they must be extirpated. Oil or grease of 
any kind, liberally applied to the affected parts 
is usually recommended. Some use a decoction 
of tobacco. The application of these is some- 
what troublesome and disagreeable, and to ob- 
viate this, a subscriber, J. A. Whipple, of Prov- 
idence Oo., R. L., has contrived and communi- 
cated to the American Agriculturist a simple ap- 
paratus for smoking them out with tobacco, 
which he states he has proved effectual. A 
small conical copper box with brazed joints, 
(tin solder would melt) is screwed to the noz- 
zie of a common pair of bellows. The mova- 
ble cover, and also a false bottom in the box, 
are pierced with small holes, enough to about 
equal the orifice of the nozzle. The box is 
nearly filled with tobacco, the lower end lighted, 
and the bellows attached. By working it gently, 
and holding the apparatus close to the animal, 
he can be perfectly fumigated in a few minutes, 
killing every louse. The tobacco can be conve- 
niently lighted by heating a small bit of iron 
red hot, and placing it in the bottom ofthe box 
before introducing the tobacco. The fumiga- 
tion will need to be repeated a few times, at 
intervals of four or five days, as the nits are not 
destroyed by the smoke. A box containing a 
half pint is sufficient to go over a dozen head of 
cattle; and it can be done in about as many 
minutes. Poultry can be treated in the same 
way, and the lice also routed from their roosts 
and nesting places. [This appears plausible, at 
first, but we have doubts as to the success of 
driving out insects by simply driving tobacco 
smoke among the hair.—Eb.] 
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A Swine Pasture. 

The practice of good farmers differs in regard 
to the pasturage of swine according to their 
varying circumstances. In the East, where the 
country is most densely populated, and pastur- 
age is scarce, the prevailing custom is to keep 
pigs in the pen for the greater part of the year. 
The best farmers consider the pig too valuable 
a laborer in manure making, to allow him to 
waste his energies in roaming the fields. Breed- 
ing swine, both males and sows are allowed a 
little license in green pastures, but the rest of 
the herd, from the age of two months until they 
are slaughtered, are kept in close pens, and fat- 
tened as rapidly as possible. Under this system, 
pigs from ten months to a year old are made to 
weigh about three hundred pounds each, and to 
manufacture about ten dollars’ worth of manure. 
This system is undoubtedly the best, where all 
the pasture is needed for cows and sheep, and 
where large quantities of manure are needed 
for the hoed crops. . 

In the West and South, where land is cheaper, 
good farmers rely mainly upon pasturage to 
keep their swine growing through the summer. 
» In the newer settlements they run almost wild 
in the woods, and derive a large part of their 
living from mast. Manure is little prized, and 
the only value of the pig is his flesh, when 
slaughtered. Without committing ourselves at 
all to this method of making pork, it is conced- 
ed, that under certain circumstances it is de- 
sirable to have swine get their own living. 

What sort of a pasture shall, be prepared for 








them? A correspondent wants to know if rye 
is the best article for them. Rye is only reliable 
for a few months, and if sown at all, should 
be sown in connection with clover and grass 
seed, to make a permanent pasture. M. W. 
Phillips, a large planter of Mississsippi, has dis- 
carded rye, and now sows a mixture of clover, 
oats, and barley. There is unquestionably a 
good foundation for the proverb: “living like 
pigs in clover,” and whatever seeds are sown, 
clover should have a prominent place among 
them. It furnishes a larger amount of leaves, 
than any of the grasses, and is greedily eaten 
by swine. They are not very particular as to 
the kind of green food they have, and a farmer 
may consult his own convenience as to the 
kind of grain, or grass he stocks his pasture 
with. Variety is better than any one kind. 

After the pasture is stocked, it would be bet- 
ter not to feed with swine the first year, unless 
their noses are jeweled to keep them from root- 
ing. It should not be fed closely. A frequent 
change from one field to another is desirable, 
both for the thrift of the plants, and of the 
animals. Pigs to be fattened, should be taken 
out of the pasture as early as the first of Sep- 
tember, and kept in close pens. They can then 
be .kept very economically upon corn cut by 
the roots, for two months, and finished off in 
November with old corn, or meal. 

Where a regular rotation is pursued, the last 
year of a field of grass may be devoted to the 
swine pasture. As the field is to be taken up 
in the Fall for wheat, rye, or some other grain, it 
will be of little consequence if the turf be de- 
stroyed by the rooting of the swine. 
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The Opening Work of the Season—Good 
Plans and Resolutions. 


Every farmer and gardener should begin the 
season’s work with new plans and resolutions. 
He should, first of all, feel a hearty interest in 
his calling. Some engage in their business as if 
it were a mere drudgery, a thing they hated to 
do, but did so from sheer necessity. With what 
a heavy step and lack-lustre eye they go to their 
daily employment! Life has little poetry for 
them, little present enjoyment, and little hope 
for the future. Nobody envies such men. 
Away with such feelings, friends, and begin 
this happy April work with new zest and alac- 
rity. Resolve on getting the most pleasure and 
usefulness this Summer can possibly yield. 

Look out upon those handsome and fertile 
acres which Providence has committed to your 
care. They are under your entire control. If 
you neglect them, they will produce but a scan- 
ty harvest. By your industry and skill they will 
soon spring with young crops, on which the eye 
can rest with delight all Summer, and in the 
Autumn they will fill your barns with plenty. 
And you, horticulturist, the. lawn and garden 
wait your call and the touch of your hand. At 
your coming they will wake to beauty and fer- 
tility ; they will reward you all the long season 
with shade and fragrance, and fruit and flowers. 
What more delightful pursuit! 

Do you think so? Then follow up such 
thoughts with good plans and resolutions. As- 
suredly, every man’s work should proceed ac- 
cording to a plan, or else his business will be 
only half done snd poorly done, It should be 
definitely settled, early in the Spring, that this 
field should have this kind of treatment and 
crop, and that the other should be managed so 
and so. This and that farm building need cer- 





tain repairs, and they shall have them. I must 
sell such and such of my stock, and buy such 
and such. Jane must go to Miss —’s High 
School, to afford her better advantages for com- 
pleting her education. The lumber wagon must 
no longer serve as a family carriage, because I 
can afford a better, and self-respect and comfort 
require that I should have one, Such and 
such other things, Providence favoring, shall be 
the result of this season’s endeavors, says the 
farmer. 

So the gardener: the small piece of ground 
committed to me shall not lie idle. In the fruit 
and vegetable department, I will, this year, at- 
tempt some things new, but will hold fast to the 
old that are known to be good. My neighbors 
shall not out-do me in the line of salads, cucum- 
bers, melons, strawberries, raspbetries and 
dwarf pears. My grapes shall have the best of 
care. The famous Delaware, about which the 
whole country is debating, has already yielded 
me a few delicious clusters; this year, if care 
can avail anything, it shall do more. The Con- 
cord, Diana, and Rebecca have wintered well; 
and I mean that they shall summer well. 
Among the newer sorts, I shall venture only 
upon the Crevelling and the Cuyahoga. 

In the ornamental line, my lawn shall have 
the first care. Nothing rewards my labor so 
well as this. My shade trees need a little trim- 
ming to keep them in good shape; and my 
hedges must not be forgotten. In May and 
June I must enlarge my collection of evergreens. 
The flower-garden must, by no means,.be neg- 
lected. The crocuses, now peeping up, will be 
followed by hyacinths and tulips and other 
flowers in long succession. And I must add a 
little to their number. A few novelties among 
the dahlias must be had, also the newer glad- 
ioli. Then, there are Japan lilies, scarlet gera- 
niums, petunias, verbenas, pyrethrums, perpetu- 
al roses, and the like. My neighbor Smith, a 
zealous amateur, recommends the Tritoma 
Uvaria, the Farfugium grande, the double zin- 
nias, and the Gazaria splendens, as among the 
finest novelties, and I must have them. 

So soliloquizes our gardener, but we need not 
listen to him any longer. ‘We shall be satisfied 
if he and the farmer become inspired with new 
zeal in their callings, on the opening of this 
Spring’s campaign, and if their zeal is crystal- 
ized into well formed plans and resolutions. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


A Tool House Wanted. 
eps 

“ Where’s that log chain?” asked Joe Tubbs 
of his boy Bill, as they were getting the team 
ready to draw a load of wood. 

“T say, Bill, have you swallowed that chain ? 
Never can find any thing when you want it. 
Why didn’t you put it up in its place ?” 

Bill looked astonished, as if he had not heard 
the same thing about some misplaced tool, every 
week of his life, and said very meekly : “I didn’t 
know it had any place in particular, thought I 
left it on the cart, where you generally leave it.” 

The fact is, Tubbs was a sloven, and never 
could lay his hand on any thing he wanted—and 
he added to this sin, a cross-grained, fretful tem- 
per, that worried every body with whom he 
came in cont The plows were as often left 
in the furrow as elsewhere, and lay out over 
Winter; the cart and wagon stood under the 
old apple tree, by the road side; the chains, 
yoke, and nose baskets, sometimes brought up 
in the stable, sometimes under the shed, again in 
the corn crib, but oftener were left with the cart; 
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the shovels, spades, crowbars, scythes, corn- 
knives, sickles, rakes, forks, axes, and other 
tools, were scattered about the premises, gener- 
ally left where they were last used. 

So there was a hunt of an hour, that morning, 
in all possible places, for the log chain, but it 
didn’t turn up. The oxen stood chewing their 
cuds, philosophically waiting, as if they were 
used to such delays. It was entertaining to an 
outsider to see Tubbs shinning it, from the barn 
to the shed, from the shed to the corn crib, from 
the crib to the cart, and from the cart to the 
wood pile, scolding as he went, and. blaming 
everybody but himself for the loss of his chain. 

“Look here, Bill, run over to neighbor Jew- 
ett’s and ask him to lend us a chain ; must have 
something to bind the load.” 

So Bill scud to the neighbor’s, a half mile off, 
to borrow. When he had made known his er- 
rand, Mr. Jewett replied: “It is rather doubtful 
whether you can find such an article in these 
parts,” with a drawl upon the rather, and a 
wicked kink in his eye, that squinted toward the 
slovenly habits of Joe Tubbs. 

However, he went out to the barn, where he 
shoved a door that ran back upon little wheels, 
and introduced Bill to a good sized room, where 
there was nothing else but tools. There were 
the crow bars, three of them of different sizes in 
one corner, the plows all cleaned, the hoes and 
shovels hung up on the sides, the rakes over- 
head, the harness on wooden pegs, and the 
chains hanging on cleats, and every thing in its 
place, so that the owner could lay his hand on 
it in the night, if it were necessary. 

The younger Tubbs got the chain, and a new 
idea of order at the same time. It broke in upon 
his mind with great clearness, that it was not 
necessary to spend hours every week in looking 
up lost tools, or in borrowing from a neighbor. 
Tubbs, senior, may never build a tool house, and 
save his temper. But the boy will learn wisdom 
in his present school of affliction, and when he 
takes the farm, will have a place for everyting, 
and everything in its place. 
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Inclined Board Fences—A Valuable 
Method, Where Practicable. 


——~9— 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


The kind of board fence described below, is 
of my invention, and I have found it to answer 
well: For the post, take two pieces of hem- 
lock scantling, 3x4 inches, and about 5 feet 4 
inches long; bevel the ends, and pin them to- 
gether at an angle at the top, so that the 
lower ends of the post will be four feet 
apart. Nail a brace across about a foot from 
the bottom. The post when set upright, forms 
allfiangle, the two equal sides of which have the 
same inclination, and the surface of the ground 
on which it stands forming the base. The 
boards (I use four,) are nailed to one of the in- 
clined sides. To prevent blowing over, a stake 
is driven deep into the ground and nailed to the 
foot of the post which stands inside the field. 
I made the first piece seven years ago, and it is 
sound and good now—will stop cattle or sheep 
as well as a perpendicular fence; is cheap; 
costs here where hemlock lumber is worth only 
five dollars per M., 374 cents per rod finished. 
It is also durable; the rotting of the post at the 
surface of the ground only causes it to settle 
a little; it takes about the same room as a stone 
wall in plowed land, and much less in meadow 
or pasture, and cannot be thrown out of its 
place by the frost. This last item renders it 





useless in this part of the country to built board 
fences with the posts set in ‘the ground. If 
built straight, and neatly finished, it is as pretty 
@ common fence, as we can see. 

Wayne Co., Pa. ALFRED PASCOr. 


Remarks.—This plan, though not new, is 
often useful and very conyenient, where the 
winds are not too powerful. If made in short 
lengths, the fence can be moved about readily. 
The whole can be moved aside, and the ground 
be plowed, and even sown or planted, and thus 
be kept free from weeds and grass. If the 
ground under the fence be used, it would be 
well to put the boards on the north side of 
fences running east and west, to admit the sun 
on the south side. As the posts incline away 
from the field on either side, it will be easy to 
work close tip to the fence. It would hardly 
answer fora sheep fence, asthese animals would 
be quite likely to rufi up on the inclined board- 
ed side.—Ep. 


Sorghum—Hints on its Culture. 
— 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturiat : 

Permit me to make a few suggestions to those 
who purpose cultivating the sorgho plant the 
coming season. There appeatsto be a great 
many varieties of seed in the country, and a 
great many of them worthless. Ido not know 
them by their names. The only way to secure 
a good variety is to procure seed of some one 
who has had a good yield of sugar and molasses 
from his cane. I believe that the people 
of America have been humbugged most awful- 
ly by the introduction of the wrong varieties, 
and that most, if not all the good seed came 
originally through your office. 

The seed must be matured to grow well. Pre- 
pare it for planting by soaking it, say in a 
weak solution of equal parts of chloride of 
lime and copperas, if practicable. Prepare the 
ground well, and mark out with a chain instead 
ofaplow. The germ of the seed should be just 
visible. A little flour should be mixed with it 
while wet, to prevent sticking together and ena- 
ble you to see it readily in covering. For plant- 
ing with a machine, the seed must be dry. 
Sprouted seed should be covered about 3 of an 
inch—less would be sufficient if the weather is 
moist and warm. One of the varieties of the 
Imphee I have found more readily convertible 
into sugar than the sorgho. This may be plant- 
ed the middle of May, but the sorgho should be 
planted just as soon as the ground is dry enough, 
certainly not later than the first of May. 

Do not let the weeds get the start. Keep the 
ground well tilled and clean until in July, or un- 
til the cane joints. The cane should be got 
further along before mid-summer than is tsual. 
For this purpose, some of my friends plant in hot- 
beds and transplant, and with good suécess— 
the labor of transplanting not being so gféat as 
the first hoeing out of the sorghum from among 
the weeds. 

A good time to cut cane is when the top of 
the seed panicle has ripened, but it should by all 
means be cut before frost. Let it be shocked 
upon something that will raise it from the ground, 
and not in too large shocks; let it have air. 
Grind and evaporate as fast as cut, when possi- 
ble, and this may be done if frost holds off. 





"Be sure to have an evaporator of sufficient 


capacity.. Great mistakes have been made by a 
whole neighborhood upon one ma- 
chine—whilé the cane ‘waited for its turn, it 
has molded or soured, and the syrap made from 
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it, brought discredit upon the whole sorgho ex- 


periment. And while upon evaporators, let me 
say that herein lies the great secret of success. I © 
know of but one adapted to the business, out of 
nearly a dozen J have tried, and that is Cook’s 
“ Baby Rocker,” as it is jocosely called. I never 
could make sugar in kettles, but with Cook’s 
machine, have made as nice sugar as I ever saw. 
To secure crystalization, a temperature of 90° 
is required, and that must be regular. In this 
township we have made 4000 gallons, and our 
County (Richland) saved $85,000 during last 
season alone, by the introduction of sorghum. 
Richland Co., 0. H. MANsFiELD. 
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Cross Pwing ing Greenswar 


This error is sometimes sia: ie into by those 
who have had little experience in farming. 
They want to make the best preparation of the 
land for crops, and do too much. If the object 
be to get adeep tilth of soil, the better way 
is to turn the turf under at once, ten or twelve 
inches deep, and mellow the surface with a har- 
row or cultivator. Where the sod is turned 
over, it decays much more rapidly to lie un- 
disturbed, than to have it broken by cross-plow- 
ing. The edges of the sod do not come to the 
light and air, so as to grow, and the whole 
mass of vegetable fiber is rapidly converted 
into plant food, and taken up by the crop. 

Cross-plowing is particularly objectionable in 
wet, or clayey soils. If the furrow slice is 
turned over eight or ten inches thick, and al- 
lowed to lap a few inches upon its neighbor, it 
forms a temporary drain in the bottom of each 
furrow. If the furrows run up and down the 
slope of the field, they will carry off the water 
after heavy showers very readily, in the fore- 
part.of the season, when the ground is most 
likely to be injured by a surplus of water. In 
breaking up a prairie sod, more shallow plow- 
ing is desirable. The sod rots quicker, and_ 
there is a2 ae near the surface, 


Canada ‘Thistles. 

A recent number of the Mark Lane Express 
(Eng.), contains some remarks on the Canada 
thistle (Cirsium arvense) by Prot. Burkman, in 
substance as follows : 

This plant, as all our farmers know, is very 
difficult to eradicate, on account of the very suc- 
culent subterranean stem, called by botanists 
rhizoma, From the well known fact of the in- 
crease of this plant by means of the under- 
ground growth, the cultivator often concludes 
that it is only propagated in this way, and Curtis 
the author of Flora Londinensis, entertained the 
same opinion. However, as we had reason to 
suspect some fallacy in this, we collected some 
seeds and planted ten in a pot, every one of 
which germinated. We are therefore of the 
opinion that the Canada thistle is annually pro- 
duced from seeds to an enormous extent; but 
so small is its first year’s growth above the 
ground as hardly to attract notice; while the 
under-ground growth is preparing small buds 
which make a complete colony the second year. 
It happens fortunately that much of the seed of 
this plant is eaten by a weevil, and that which 
arrives at perfection is a favorite of smiall birds, 
and particularly of the finches. 

To destroy thistles of this kind in a meadow, 
we should take care never to let the leaves, 
which are the lungs of the plant, have time for 
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trample them under foot or hammer the young 
buds to bits, with something like the old “ clod 
beetle ;” the object being to bruise them, which 
is better than cutting them with a sharp instru- 
ment; as every gardener knows that clean 
wounds heal more readily than contused ones. 
If this be continued with the thistles, the rhi- 
zoma or subterranean stem will gradually die. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
Mixing Soils. 
ere we 

T had a piece of ground which had become re- 
duced by a succession of crops, so that it pro- 
duced only five h pounds of hay to the 
acre. I wished to a cellar under my barn, 
and concluded to try an experiment with the 
earth which was taken out. I measured offone 
acre of the field above mentioned, and drew the 
earth fromthe cellar upon it, covering the piece 
to the depth of two or three inches when it was 
evenly spread. This was turned under the same 
Autumn, to the depth of six inches. The next 
Spring it was harrowed thoroughly, and one half 
planted to potatoes, and the other half sown 
to oats. The result was one hundred and twen- 
ty five bushels of potatoes, of as fine a quality as 
I ever raised, and thirty bushels of oats. I again 
plowed it in the Autumn, going two inches 
deeper than the previous plowing. In the 


Spring I thoroughly mixed and pulverized the 
soil, and sowed to wheat, and seeded to clover 
and timothy grass. I had a stout growth of 
straw, but owing to the weevils, the yield was 
but 15 bushels of wheat. Ihave since cut two 
tuns of hay to the acre for two years. I think 


the four crops have well paid me for the trouble 
of trying the experiment, and the result has been, 
thus far, quite as good as though I had applied 
thirty loads of manure to the land. The soil 
was clayey ; the earth applied was a yellow loam. 
I think the mixing of soils, as clay upon sand, 
or sand upon clay, will prove of great benefit 
where the materials for making an abundance 
of manure are scarce. A. A. Prerce. 
Caledonia Co., Vt. 


A Cheap Corn Coverer. 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

Last season I used an implement for covering 
oorn, which worked so well and saved so much 
labor, that I send a description, which may 
benefit others. [Description not quite clear.-Ep.] 

Make a very light frame, similar to a shovel- 
plow; set the stock and beam at right angles. 
Instead of a shovel, have a piece of iron about 
6 inches square fastened to the stock. When 
using, hitch it to a horse, and as he walks in the 
furrow, after the corn has been dropped, press 
the coverer into the mellow earth, and it will 
gather sufficient to cover the grains nicely. Lift 
it over the grains of corn in eaeh hill.. With 
this implement a man and boy can. plant from 
six to eight acres per day. It may be used on 
quite rough ground, and will do better work 
than can be done with # hoe, in the most care- 
ful hands. J. A. PoLLock. 
Huntington Co., Pa. 





Early Germination of Seed Corn. 
The Republican of Princeton, Ill, gives an 
experiment of Dr. Chamberlin, which goes to 
show that, by the use of chloride of lime and 
copperas, much time may be saved in the germi- 
nation of corn. In his office, Dr. C. had four 








boxes, in one of which the corn was planted 
without soaking, and the seed had not germi- 
nated; in the second, the seed was soaked in 
warm water, and had just commenced to ger- 
minate ; in the third, the seed was soaked in a 
solution of lime, and the green blades were just 
peeping from the ground; in the fourth, the seed 
was soaked in a solution of chloride of lime and 
copperas, equal parts, and the blades were near- 
ly three inches above the ground. ll the seeds 
were taken from the same ear, were planted at the 
same time, in the same quality of soil, and had 
an equal share of light and heat. The copper- 
as will keep the birds and worms from eating 
the seed. One pound each of chloride of lime 
and copperas will soak seed enough for 20 acres. 





Rock and Stump Extractor. 
UL EA 

Whatever may be thought of underground farm- 
ing, as draining has been somewhat facetiously 
styled, there is but one opinion as to the desir- 
ableness of improving the surface. The stumps 
and rocks whichfre in the way of the plow, of 
the mower,and of the growing plants themselves, 
are unanimously voted a nuisance. On many 
good farms, at least ten per cent of the surface 
is thus occupied and useless for cultivation. If 
this amount be thought too high, let a man meas- 
ure off ten feet square on a moderately stony 
field, and count the stones measuring on an aver- 
age six inches square: forty such stones would 
cover one tenth of the surface, and their remov- 
al from such a plot would add at the rate of one 
acre to every ten. Stones of that size are easily 
got along with; the boys can draw them off; 
but for the heavy bolders, some mechanical con- 
trivance is necessary, of which quite a number 
have been patented within a few years. One of 
these is here shown. It appears to be well 
adapted for the purpose, though not having seen 
it in actual operation, we are not able to decide 


upon it fully. It isa combination of the wheel 
and axle with the pully, in such a manner that 
by its use, it is said, two men can take out a rock 
weighing four to five tuns, without digging. 
When in use, (see Fig. 1,) the triangular frame is 
placed with its center over one side of the rock 
to be lifted, so that when raised, the rock is” 
swung clear of its bed, and can be readily load- 
ed upon the stone boat. It can also be used for 
raising heavy stones to their place when build- 
inga wall. Fig. 2 isan imperfect representa- 
tation of the manner of moving it from one rock 








to another. The wheels by which it is worked 
in lifting; as shown in Fig. 1, serve as running 
gear in its transportation. It is styled Lyon’s 
patent. The price is about $70. We are in- 
formed that a horse power attachment can be 
affixed for about $10 extra. 


How to Raise Sugar Beets. 

A correspondent asks light upon this subject. 
First we want a well prepared soil, deep, fria- 
ble, and rich, if we mean to get a crop econom- 
ically. This root is hardy, and will indeed grow 
upon almost any soil, but it pays abundantly 
for generous treatment. For field “¢ulture, we 
prefer an old field planted one or two years, to 
green sward. A corn stubble makes a very good 
beet field. We first spread the manure upon 
the surface and plow it under. Any stable ma- 
nure will answer, but the finer it is the better. 
A compost prepared from the sty or the privy 
is just the thing for this crop. Marine manures 
—composts into which sea weed and marsh 
mud enter—are also excellent. In plowing, some 
regard must be had to the present depth of the 
surface soil. It will be well to bring up an inch 
or two ofsubsoil, evenif we go down a foot after 
it. The ground should be plowed in narrow fur- 
rows, six or eight inches wide, so as to make the 
soil as loose as possible. Itis of great advan- 
tage, where the soil is not more than six or eight 
inches deep, to follow with a subsoil plow. 

As to the quantity of manure, it must depend 
somewhat upon the past treatment and fertility 
of the land. A field that will yield forty bush- 
els of corn to the acre, should have at least fif- 
teen cords to the acre. In planting, we prefer 
to use concentrated manures with the seed. 

If lumps are left after plowing, the surface 
should be harrowed or cultivated until it is in 
fine tilth. In planting, we put the drills at two 
feet apart, and plant with a drilling machine 
that drops the seed at intervals of afoot. As the 
seed husks are very hard, they should be soaked 
in warm water for two or three days before 
they are planted. The drills in field culture 
should be two to two and a half feet apart. We 
have sometimes put them at eighteen inches, but 
it is quite too near for convenient tillage, and 
the roots do not grow so large as when they 
have more room. They are easily cultivated 
with horse power at two feet. In cultivating, 
the plants should be. thinned out to one in a 
place at the second hoeing. As the plant is of 
marine origin, we have found salt an excellent 
element in the composts used, or for top dressing 
after the seed is sown. The tillage should be 
frequent and thorough, so as to keep all weeds 
under until the leaves shade the ground. 
In the latter part of August and Septembesjis 
few of the bottom leaves may be removed from 
each plant for feeding cattle. The crop should 
be gathered before the hard frosts, as the crowns 
are liable to be injured. The yield is from five 
to fifteen hundred bushels to the acre, according 
to the skill of the cultivator, and the favorable- 
ness of the season. The sugar beet is regarded 
by many as the most profitable root that can be 
raised for milch cows. * 





Self-Fastening Door-Catch. 
—o—— 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

I have just read Mr. Baker’s plan, for a door- 
catch, in the Feb. No., and will give you mine, 
which is cheaper, and less liable to get out of 
order. My stable door fastens with an out-side 
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satch, which drops into a catch, in the jamb, or 
door post. When the door is opened and 
swung back to the side of the barn, the latch 
drops into a similar catch fastened to the weath- 
er-boards, which holds it firmly. It will cost 
but a few cents to fasten doors in this way. I 
find this simple contrivance of very great ser- 
vice, as it enables stock to go in and out in safety. 
Athens Co., 0. FARMER. 


Administering Medicine to Horses. 


——_e— 





To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I consider the usual method of giving medi- 
cine to horses by drenching, as it is called, high- 
ly objectionable. In this process, the horse’s 
head is raised and held up, a bottle introduced 
into his mouth, his tongue pulled out and the 
liquid poured down. In his struggle, some of 
the medicine is quite likely to be drawn into his 
wind pipe and lungs, and inflammation and fa- 
tal results sometimes follow. A better way isto 
mix the medicine with meal, or rye bran; make 
it into balls; pull out the horse’s tongue, and 
place a ball as far back in his mouth as possible ; 
then release his tongue, and he will almost cer- 
tainly swallow the ball. Orthe dose may be 
mixed with meal and honey, or other substance 
that will form a kind of jelly, placed upon a 
small wooden blade made of a shingle, and 
thrust into the back part of his moutli, when he 
will very easily swallow it. GEORGE BEAVER. 

Perry Ca., Pa. 


Enforce the Bird Laws. 
ibe 

The Legislatures of several States have enact- 
ed stringent game laws for the protection of 
animals, birds, and fish, and it becomes farmers 
particularly to see that they are strictly enforced 
as far as pertains to birds. Scientific men of 
high authority very generally agree that the 
alarming increase of destructive insects, which 
cause the loss of so much grain and fruit, is 
mainly in consequence of the wholesale 
slaughter of their natural enemies, the birds, 
that had previously kept them in due bounds. 
Let every cultivator post conspicuous notices 
upon his farm, forbidding all persons to enter 
the fields with a gun, under penalty for tres- 
pass. This may be done, and the offenders pun- 
ished, where no game laws exist. Let every 
bird murderer be dealt with rigorously. In this 
State, the law imposes a penalty of 50 cents for 
each bird of the following species killed, or 
trapped, between the 1st of February and the 
1st of October, viz.: the robin, bobolink, night- 
ingale, night hawk, blue bird, Baltimore oriole, 
finch (yellow bird), thrush, lark, sparrow, wren, 
martin, swallow, wood-pecker, or other harmless 
bird. 





A Word for Straw Hives. 
amides 

Fifteen years of successful experience with 
straw hives, certainly entitle their advocates to 
a hearing, which is therefore cheerfully accord- 
ed to Mr. L. L. Scribner, of Washingtan Co., Vt.; 
who writes that during the above period, his 
bees kept in this manner, have sustained.no in- 
jury from the moth, nor has he lost a swarm in 
any way by which it could be attributed to a 
fault in the hive. 

His hive, on which there is no patent, is made 
thus. .Square sticks, say an inch in diameter, 
are planed smooth and nailed together, forming 
a frame 12 by 18 inches, and 18 inches high, the 
lower girts being 14 inches above the bottom of 





the uprights. A flat board roof, nailed or screw- 
ed on, projects 2 inches over each side. Holes 
are bored in the roof to admit bees to boxes 
placed above for the reception of honey. The 
frame is covered with clean rye straw, properly 
sewed together. A hoop, made of strips of 
board, 1 inch thick, and 2 inches wide, sur- 
rounds the bottom of the frame. In this hoop 
is cut a notch, 24 inches long, and % inch high, 
for the passage of the bees. 

The advantages claimed for this hive are, dry- 
mess and even temperature. Straw absorbs the 
moisture emitted from the breath of. the bees, 
and it passes off without requiring large apertures 
for ventilation which are needed where wood 
is used. Straw being a poorer conductor of heat 
than wood, the hive remains cooler in Summer 
and warmer in Winter. In damp, chilly weath- 
er, which is often experienced in the breeding 
season, the bees will, it is said, breed faster than 
in wooden hives, and also gather more honey. 
The latter statement is accounted for on the 
supposition that they come out stronger in 
Spring, and that the young brood matures 
faster, hence there is a larger working force. 
Such are the views of Mr. Scribner, and he 
shows his faith in them by his works, discarding 
every other form of hive, and using only straw. 





For the American Agriculturist. 


Sundry Notes on Bees—The Italian Bee. 
nisin 

Bee-keeping, intelligently conducted, is a 
pleasurable, instructive, and profitable pursuit, 
and the practical study of the science requires 
less outlay than the investigation of any other 
subject of equal interest. Considering its 
claims, comparatively few are interested in it, 
and without doubt very many are deterred from 
entering upon it by fear of being stung. This 
apprehension is so general, that there are bee- 
books, even of recent date, which show their 
authors have no small dread of the insect they 
would familiarize us with. But with our pres- 
ent knowledge, the risk of being stung is reduced 
to almost nothing. - Bees can be artificially 
swarmed and deprived of their stores, with the 
same safety and certainty of success attending 
the raising ef chickens. A dealer has lately en- 
deavored to take advantage of the dread of this 
insect, by stating in his advertisement that the 
Italian bee will not sting—this is false, although 
it is the case that they are apparently of more 
peaceable disposition than the common variety. 
This, however, appears to be due to their great- 
er eagerness to accumulate stores; for as noticed 
below, when bees are busy gathering honey they 
seldom sting. On chilly days, when they can 
not work, they are as vindictive as the others. 
But we would advise those entering upon bee- 
keeping merely as a study, to begin with the 
common bee, and thus avoid unnecessary out- 
lay. Both require the same treatment. 





As the Italian bee is attracting much attention, 





The engraving given herewith, is an accurate 
representation of an Italian worker, sketched 
from a living bee by the writer. It is enlarged 
so as to better show its features. A portion of 
the first and second rings of the abdomen is 
orange color. The rings of the abdomen are 
thickly fringed with hair of a light yellow color. 
The abdomen is longer, which makes them ap- 
pear more slender than the common bee. Prac- 
tical men will be more interested in some other 
features attributed to them by German Apiari- 
ans, and confirmed (so far as one season’s experi- 
ence can justify a conclusion,) by several noted 
apiarians at different points in the United States, 
viz: a greater disposition to labor, not being de- 
terred from their excursions by mist, moderate 
showers, cold and high winds, which would suf- 
fice to nearly or quite suspend th@ labors of the 
common bee; individual strength greater; 
queens larger and more prolific; more inclined 
to rob, and less apt to sting. 

Bees are more easily excited to anger before 
and after hours of labor; in cold or inclement 
weather, which prevents them going out to seek 
food; when the honey harvest is poor; when 
rich in stores and hanging idly about the hive. 
The safest time to handle bees (danger of 
inducing robbing excepted,) is in the middle 








of the day, when gathering honey freely, 
and many of the foraging bees are away. 
The foragers in the hive are laden and 


are not inclined to sting or to fly from 
_ the combs, if gently handled. Bees under 
ten days old have no disposition to fly— 
Proof: remove a range of comb, covered 
with bees, from a Hive of common bees, 
in which an Italian queen has been intro- 
duced, while her brood are under ten 
days old—there may be a majority of 
young Italians on the comb, but not 
one will leave it. Watch the entrance for 
hours, and you will see only black bees going in 
or out. In walking about the hives, be gentle 
in all movements, avoid quick motions, avoid 
any jar. In your first operations, wear a veil, or 
a wire hat. Protection for the hands is unnec- 
essary at any time; if fearful, however, wear in- 
dia-rubber gloves; woolen gloves excite, from 
their likeness to the hair of animals, By the 
use of smoke timely given, and repeated as 
needed, bees may be kept in a state of quiet for 
any length of time, but if areused by gross 
mismanagement, it is difficult to subdue them. 
In one instance, under serious provocation, I 
knew this anger to last for several days. The 
two most convenient and effectual ways to ren- 
der bees harmless during operations, are: ist, 
by blowing into the hive smoke from rotten 
wood ; 2d, for a more lasting and decided effect 
by which you may be sure of tranquilizing every 
bee, light a pipe partially filled with ' 
place the bowl of the pipe in ‘your mouth,” 
and blow the smoke in the hive. If a movable 
comb hive be used, raise the cover just enough 
to admit the pipe stem; in a few seconds the 
bees are thoroughly alarmed, and begin filling 
themselves with honey; at this moment there is 
no danger in removing the cover altogether. 
Now direct a little smoke between each range 
of combs, and you may proceed to perform any 
operation. If you wish to find the queen, the 
less smoke used the better; when but 
stupefied and crawling slowly over the combs, 
the queen is more readily found. In this man- 
ner honey boxes may be removed. Use moreor 
less smoke according to necessity, = E. P. 


ty intent upon depositing their stores, and 


a few remarks upon it will not be out of place. * 
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Reports on Apples. 

The reports below are a part of those re- 
ceived at the office of the American Agriculturist, 
in response to the request on page 49. We shall 
continue to publish further reports in the order 
received. These tables will furnish valuable 
indications as to what varieties of apples seem 
to be best adapted to different sections of the 
country. It will be seen that some kinds run 
nearly through the whole country.—We shall 
be glad to hear not only from individuals, but 
especially from Horticultural Societies, Farmers’ 
Clubs, etc. 

In the following list the several varieties are 
placed in the order of their excellence, according 
to the estimation of those sending the reports. 


« 
Summer. | Autumn. | Winter. 
1, Providence Co., RK. I.—Voted by Farmers’ Club, Foster. 
t. Porter. R.I. Becoming. 
tel Fall Greening. Baldwin. 
Cole’s Quince. Gravenstein. note y Russet. 
4. Karly Yellow Golden Pippin. —_ m Non- 


.ls. Fenner B weetin, 
ee a Cogesw Sue Pearw’a. 
es Sweeting. 


2. Chittenden Co., Vt.—Farmers’ Club, Shelburn. 
Red Astrachan. Groening. 
sy La tig ° (Batawin 
Wine. Lowell, 
& Soptilow Be Bough. Golde: n Russet, 


, ern Sweet. | Eso ass itzenbur; 
aoe s. Ladies § weeting. 








8. Windsor Co., Vt.—Report from Geo, A. Weston. 


Summer Harvey. 
Early Harvest. 
Red Astrechi 


Porter. Baldwin. 
\Jewett’s Red. Rel I, Gre 
an. 
&. Yellow Bough. } 


ing. 
Maiden’s Blush. Yellow Belifiower. 
orth Sweet. onary B Pree t. 
orthern Swee' x 
Sietel Sweeting, 








4, Windsor ye Vt. mothe ga from H. Stearns. 
ie iiand Pippin. Baiderin 
Summer ; Pi Pippin. Jewett'’s Red. 
s. Golden week’ weet, 's, Orange Russet. 
5. New-York,—Report from Peter B. Mead. 
Summer Rose. Fall ba in. 
Tay ‘ 


Early Harvest. 
American Summer 


n. 
2. Yellow Bough. 


Baldwin, 
Northern Spy. 
] feopes Spitzenburg 


Swaa 
cing fompkins Co. 
8. Ladies Sweeting. 





y. 
s. Autumn Bough, 


6. Westchester Co., N. ¥Y.—Report from Wm, 8. Carpenter. 


Early Joe. Gravenstein, R. L. Greenin 

Early Harvest. Haw wiv. King Tomext ns Co. 
Red Astrachan. Fall Pippin. Monmouth Pippin. 
& Yellow Bough. Po 


e - pep. Lg et 
ersey Sweetin D 
wis 7 * 8. gly = Sweeting 


7. eng Co,, N. ¥.—Report from V. M. Hodgson. 
Fall Pippin. R. L Greening. 


Jersey woeting. Newtown Pippin. 
Bellflower Vandervere. 





Red Astrac 
Earl oy 
8, Yellow Bough. 








saldwin. 
Roxbury Russet. 
8. Niagara Co., N. ¥.—Report from A. E, Raymond, 
Early Harvest. AT Ep Ounce, Baldwin. 
4 -4 R. L. Greening. 
fred Ast Grave Roxb Russe t. 
Porter. a urg. 
orth 


| i Northern 8 PT sting 


9, Madison Co., N. ¥.—Report from Geo. W. Baker. _ 
Early Harvest. Late Strawberry. /|K. L Greening. 
Barly Whit White. | ed Pippin. win, 

han. vens' Esopus Spitzenburg 
@. Yellow Bough. ~o of Kost. Fin ba mina Oo. 
: m usset. 
I¢ ° 8, Talman Sweeting 
‘a aon Mercer Co., N. J.—Report from Ira J. Blackwell. 
— 's Blush, Smith's Cider. 


Red Astrachan. 
8. Yellow Bough. 


Fan yay 

Suinier Beliairer. Barket. 
8. Ladies Sweeting. 

11, Salem Co., N. J.—Report from Samuel 8, ag 


ppencott. |Maiden’s Blush. Turn-off La 
Barly ree ‘all Pippin. Po’keepsie Huse. 
American Summer reen 


idwin. 
> Cumberland Spice. Ridge, Figpin. 
ello Paradise. er. 
ae 2. Ladies Sweeting. 
12. Montgomery Co., Pa.—Report from 8. W. Noble. _ 
Maiden’s Blush. Cornell's Fancy. "s Cider. 
A ao | ravenstein. “ peule’s Janet. 
‘ornwalder. 
§ = 's Market. 
Pippin. 





\s Autumn 


ey Doctor. 


8, 
eo ee 


a 





ippin. 
ae sa well. King Tompkins Co. 
Jersey Bweeting. Northern Spy. 





4. Alleghany Co:, Pa.—Report from Adam Ammon. 


Early Harvest. 
Red Astrachan. 
8. Green Sweet. 


Maiden’s Blush, 
Holland Pippin. 
Ramb 


0. 
8. Jerscy Sweeting. 


Spy. 
Russet. 


15, Mercer Co., Pa.—Report from J. A, Nelson,’ * 


Farty, Harvest. 
Am, Summer Pear- 


Golden Sweet. 
8. Yellow Bough, 


Lowell. 

ee 
mokehouse. 

Maiden’s Blush, 





8. Haskell’s Sweet. 


King Tompyins Co, 


Spite embers. + "i 
Baldwin. [ing. 
hy such, 

a Peele Sweet. 


16, Jackson Co., md nih sted ee A. tomas 


Pernak Os 
8. Pumpkin Russet. 


Hinged ary Ruseet. | 


Winwe Breeton. 
Baldwin, 
8. Golden Sweet. 


17. Winchester, Tenn.—Report from F, W. Houghton. 


Early Harvest. 
Caro. Red June, 
Summer Queen. 
8. Golden Sweet, 


18. Boone Co. 
et Actzochan. 
Benoni. 


& Ee Glow Bou Bongh. 


19. Holmes Co., 


Early Harvest. 
Summer Rose, 
8, Jersey Sweeting. 


Poplar Black. 

Fall Pip pp 

Esopus pitzenburg| 
Gravenstein. 

8. — ,(seed- 


Cooper. 
Porter.” 
Fall Pippin 


Fornwalder. 
8. Munson Sweet. 





Ohio—Report from 
Fait’ li Pi sa 

‘a . 
Hub. No Dnsuch. 
Butter Apple. 





Turner's gas 
Limber Twi 
Wine Se 's Janet. 


ny or’s * Red. 
aradise W.Sweet 


» Ky.—Report from John 8. Matsen. 


Rome Beauty. 
mith’s Cider. 
Raule’s 

Pryor’s Red. 


] wer, 

s. Romanite. 
A, McClelland, 
RL BL Groening, 


(pty 

eed Pip 

— See es 
further, 














20. Richland Co., Ohio.—Report from F. R, Palmer. 


Red Astrachan. 
Summer Queen. 
William's Favorite, 
8. Golden Sweet. 


Rambo, 
Maiden’s Blush. 
Autumn sey peary, 
Fall Pippin. 

is, Green Sweet. 





Swaar. 

Red Canada, 

Peck’s Pleasant, 
Raule’s Janet. 
Jonathan. 

8, Talman Sweeting 





21. Hancock Co,, Ohio.—Report from G. W. Powell. 


Early Harvest. 
Golden Sweet. 
8. Yellow Bough, 


Fall Pippin. 
Fall Ratnbo. 


jBelmont. 


Fornwal 
8. Broadwell, 


mbo. 
Gravenstein. i Bellflower. 


22. Fairfield Co,, Ohio.—Report from R. J. Black. 


Early Joe. 

Early Harvest. 
Early Strawberry, 

8. High Top Sweet, 


bo, 
‘all Wine. 
ail Pippin. 
a. Jereay Sweeting. 





Belmont. 
Yellow Bellflower. 
ueuie's Janet. 
W. Seek-no-further. 
R. I. Greening. 
8. Talman Sweeting 


23. Cheviot Hills, near Cincinnati. O.—Report from G. Cott. 


Maiden’s Blush. 





Early Harvest. 
Benoni. 

Summer Queen, 
8. Golden Sweet. 


Fall Wine. 
Porter. 
Rambo, 

8. Campfield, 





White Pippin. 
Yellow Beliflower. 


Rome Beauty. 
8. Ladies Sweeting. 


24. Hamilton Co., Ohio.—Report from W. F. Bowen. 


Benoni, 

pee Serres, 
Carolina Red June. 
8. Golden Sweet. 


25. Fountain Co. 


Ferty, Harvest. 
i ena Pear-| Ra 


Red A ‘Astrachan, 
8. Yellow Bough. 


26. Spencer Co., 


Early Cotland. 
Harty Strawberry. 


& Yellow Bough. 


Maiden’s Blush. 
Rambo. 


\Porter. 


Ashmore. 

8. Bailey’s Sweet. 

. Ind.—Report from 
ren. rine. 


Fall. Pippin 
Gravenstein. 
8, Jersey Sweeting. 


Smith's 5 Cider, 

Wine Sap. 

Rome Beauty. 
White Pipp 

8. Broadwell, 

Chester Clark, 

Yellow Bellflower. 

Russet, Am. Golden 

peyoown Pippin, 


Ortley. 
W. Seek-no-further. 





aiden’s Blush. 





Fall Pippin. 
obey PP 





Fall Queen. 
8. High Top. 


8. Golden Sweet. 


Ind.—Report from John — 


Rome auty, 
ate Cider: 
_ York Pippin. 
Limber T 


Carolina Red. 
8. Broadwell. 


27. Mason Co., Ill.—Report from Amos Heater. 


Trenton ie Barty. 
Early 
8, High Top. 


Maiden’s Blush, 
Fall Wine. 
Fall Pippin. 
Rambo. 


Wine Sap. 


Limber wig. 
Yellow Bellflower. 
Raule’s Janet. 

. Seek-no-further. 
8. Talman Sweeting 


28. Schuyler Co., Ill—Report from Riley M. Horkinson. 


Early Harvest. 
eswit ‘odlin. 
Carctine =y June. 

8. High 


Rambo. 
Fall Pippin. 


a, 


Rawle) 8 Jane t, 





‘aw berry 





8, Pumpkin Sweet. 


Fulton Strawberry.!Pry: Pryo 


] ee reed 











8, Talwan Sweeting 


29, Champaign Co., Ill.—Report from H. J. Dunlop. 


Early Harvest. 
Red Astrachan. 


Benoni. 
8, Spice Sweet, 


Cooper's Earl, 

Pere ee White 
Maiden’s Blush, 
Rambo. 


Fameuse, 
8. Golden Sweet. 


Wine Sap. 
At) . 


tanard. 


Fulton. 

Yellow Bellflower, 
Raule’s Janet. 

8. Winter Bo 


30, Burlington Co., lowa.—Report from Henry Anry, 


Carolina Red June. 

Kirkbridge White. 
Astrachan. 

a Top. 


Maiden’s Blush. 
well, 
Rambo. 








McLellan. 
s. Pumpkin Sweet, 





Raule’s J net. 
White W'r Pearm'n | 
aon hs Stone, 
White B 4. in, 
Wine Sap. 

8. Sweet Romanite. 








$1. Winnebago Co., Wis.—Report from John Willcox. 

Early Harvest. Autumn Swaar, Golden Ri N.Y. 
Keswick Codlin. Lowell, Neenense. — 
Summer Queen. Duchess of Olden-|W. Seek-no-further. 
8, Golden Sweet. Sore Xellow Bellflower. 
s. Pumpkin Sweet, ty 
8. Talman Sweeting 
82, Sauk Co., weer nee from M, ©, Waite, 
Fam |Golden Russet, 
Autumn iteawberry King Tompkins Co. 
Duchess of Olden-;W. Seek-no-farther. 

urgh, Yellow Bellflower. 
Fall Orange. La y Apple. 
8, Munson Sweeting s.Talman Sweeting. 


e 


Keeping Quality of Apples—Notes on 
Apples in Virginia. 


Mr. Wm. H. Ruffner, Rockingham Co., Va., 
in a letter to the American Agriculturist, referring 
to the fact that the same varieties of apples 
differ greatly in their time of ripening and their 
durability, when grown in different locations; 
and tothe danger of relying too much upon 
fruit books, says: 

In our State we have been wofully deceived 
in the Northern Winter apples. Many of them 
become simply Fall fruit, and scarcely any of 
them will keep through the Winter. An ex- 
perienced apple-grower in East Virginia, who 
has tried all the best varieties of Northern 
apples, has declared to me, that, with the excep- 
tion of the Northern Spy, not one of them can 
be kept till Christmas. We, in this Great Val- 
ley, are elevated 1200 feet above tide water, 
and might be expected to have a climate about 
like that of Philadelphia, and our soil is equal 
to any for fruit, and is geologically the same as 
that of the best parts of Pennsylvania and New- 
York; yet it is not safe for us to rely upon 
any description of apples, made out from Penn- 
sylvania or New-York experience, as to durabil- 
ity. This is a vital point with all who plant 
for a distant market. Those who live more 
than 12 hours from market, must rely chiefly 
upon the long keepers, which may be shipped 
after the freezing weather has passed. 

As an illustration of what I have said, I give 
below a table showing the difference in the 
keeping property of a few leading Northern va- 
rieties, as proved in the Valley of Virginia, com- 
pared with Downing’s statement as to the time 
they may be kept in their native habitats: 

Name. Time oreh Time in Tolley of Va. 


LL RS ry eee . Januar 
Rhode Island Greening... ~-Mareh “November. 
al Januai 


Fallawater 

Pryor’s Red 

Dutch Mign . _December. 
Sweet Vandevere January. 
Bellflower March January. 
Winter Sweet Paradise..March.. -++-February. 
April. 
Domine Ap arch. 


Newtown Pippin 

Such differences, as those indicated above, 
might occasion an entire failure in the special 
object of an orchard. A few varieties, such as 
the Northern Spy, Lady Apple, Grindstone, 
Swaar, and Winesap, keep nearly as well with 
us, as with you,and probably these could be 
relied upon in West Virginia generally, and to 
these may perhaps be added the Milam, Roxbury 
Russet, Carthouse (Gilpin), Limber Twig, Broad- 
well, and Tewksbury Winter Blush. The Raule’s 
Jannet, which originated in this State, is one of 
our best keepers.—But our experience, will not 
answer qs a guide for East Virginia. Of those 
mentioned above, the Northern Spy, Janet, 
Limbertwig, Carthouse, and Winesap are the 
only ones that I have been able to hear of as 
keeping till Spring, east of the Blue Ridge. 
Their main dependence in that part of the State 
is on fruit of Southern origin. Halliday’s Seed- 
ling, Abram, Brooke’s Pippin, Ogleby, Strawn’s 
Seedling, Wellford's Yellow, Culasaga, Nicker- 
jack, and Waugh’s Crab are among their best 
long keepers, although it is difficult to keep 
them later than April im the tide water region. 


8. High Top. 
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Ready for Spring. 


The following soliloquy was overheard at a 
neighboring farm-house, a few days ago : 

“April is near, so the robins and blue-birds 
say, and I am nearly ready for it. Let us see. 
My tools are about all in working order. Last 
Fall, some of them were in a bad plight, but 
they have been well stored through the Winter, 
and by using odd spells of leisure, I have got 
them thoroughly repaired. The handle of a 
plow was broken; my harrow had lost sey- 
eral teeth; one of my scythes was badly nicked, 
and another was bent; the horse-rake was out 
of gear in several places, and my hoes, shovels, 
and rakes were pretty badly used....,. Well, 
now I have overhauled everything, mending, 
painting, buying new where necessary, and so 
haye got all in serviceable trim, This season, 
there will be no time wasted or patience tried 
in tinkering tools just when I want most to use 
them. How many atime have I beaten my un- 
offending cattle and horses, and scolded my hired 
men, solely because of my previous neglect to 
puy good tools and then keep them in order! It 
shames me to think of it, but it shall not be so 
this Summer. 

Then, there are the fences, In a few days, I 
shall have them all in complete order. Many of 
the posts in the corner lot are badly thrown out 
by the frost, and then blown over by the strong 
March winds. The soil there is clayey and wet, 
and always racks my fences to pieces, What 
can be done with it? Doubtless, a thorough 
draining of the land would &telp the fence. The 
posts must be reset; and in doing it, I mean to 
fill up the holes with small a ee pound- 
cd in hard, instead of earth. Itis"the freezing 
and thawing of the wet soil near the surface 
which lifts out the posts; and if I can keep the 
soil away from them, perhaps it will keep 
matters straight. I’m bound to try it and see. 
Then, some of the gate-posts near the house 
are out of perpendicular, the gates sag and 
won't latch. Before I sleep again, these 
must be put in order. I have nailed on the 
boards which were broken off from the orchard 
fence; the garden, too, is safe from the pigs and 
cows; and the rails are all replaced on the fences 
around the wood-lot and pasture. 

What a fine assortment of seeds I have stored 
up! Sweet corn forthe garden, King Philip 
and the eight rowed yellow corn for the field, 
and Pop-corn for the children. Here are oats, 
spring wheat, buckwheat, clover, and timothy, 
and potatoes, etc., all sorted and ready for use 
at five minutes’ notice. The kitchen garden has 
not been forgotten. Here, in these drawers, which 
are divided off into separate boxes, are beets, 
(seed) onions, carrots, parsnep3, vegetable oys- 
ters, tomatoes, cauliflowers, cabbages, cucum- 
bers, melons, squashes—what an array! And 
the seeds are sound and plump, being chiefly of 
my own raising. Warm up the soil, sun! 
for these early kinds can hardly refrain longer 
from sprouting. 

Who has better reason than I to be proud of 
the manure heap? See, there are ten piles, of 
no mean size, which have been shot out during 
the Winter from the port-holes behind the sta- 
bles. Then, the hog-pens have made a fair sup- 
ply. The sheep-yard will furnish some rich 
scrapings. The barn yard for the cattle has 
nearly two feet deep of composted straw, muck 
and dung. Won't this make the Indian corn 
grow apace, and won't it give the grass an early 
start and a heavy swath, and won’t it make the 
whole farm fairly laugh !—And then the hogs- 


heads of plaster for the clover, and the ashes for 
the pasture lot! 

I don’t think neighbor Brown has kept his 
cattle and other stock as well for the last two 
months, as he should have done, to have them 
come out strong and hearty in the Spring. His 
cows and steers and yearlings look lean and 
scrawny. Ifhe did but know it, the opening of 
Spring is a trying time for stock, and they 
ought to be fed @ little better now than usual, 
instead of being kept on short commons. Hope 
he won’t loose any by his false economy or neg- 
lect. Ishould not be ashamed to show my stock 
now to any body. My horses, in particular, are 
in the highest keeping, and teady for the hard 
work they may have to do, It is a pleasure to 
look at their plump, sleek sides. 

Next week, I’m going to havea “regular 
clearing up.” Chips, saw-dust, ash-heaps, old 
boards, brush, bones, sticks, leaves and all kinds 
of rubbish that accumulate around a house in 
Winter, shall be raked up and picked up, and 
all the premises, shall be put in apple-pie order. 


aoe 


<it>~<. 
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Spontaneous Vegetation—Again. 


* J, 8,” of Woodbury, Conn,, takes us to task 
for our doctrines concerning spontaneous vege- 
tation, inthe December No. of the Agriculturist. 
He cites certain facts which he supposes mili- 
tate against the position there taken: viz., that 
there is no such thing as spontaneous vegetation 
known on this earth, but that each plant is 
descended from a parent of like kind, 

1, The well known fact, cited by us, that 
when pine forests are stripped from a piece of 
land, oaks spring up in their place, he explains 
by ascribing it to an original power or property 
in the land to produce oaks. We still hold to 
the old fashioned idea that oaks, in such cases, 
and in every other, grow from acorns, and not 
from any oak-principle in the soil. These seeds 
may have been brought there, long years before, 
by birds, beasts, or freshets, and deposited in 
the soil and covered up. When the shadows of 
the pine forests were removed, and the ground 
was broken up by cultivation, the acorns 
were brought into a favorable condition to ger- 
minate, and they did germinate. Perhaps the 
burning over of the land, in clearing it up, 
cracked the tough shells, and so facilitated the 
growth of the acrons. 

2. We said that if mar], taken from ten or fif- 
teen feet below the surface, were placed under a 
bell-glass to prevent floating seeds from lighting 
on it, it would often produce white clover and 
other plants. “J. 8.” claims this fact as telling 
on his side. He asserts that “marl is a deep- 
sea formation, belonging to the cretaceous pe- 
riod of geologists;....that no plant or animal 
now living existed at any former geologic period, 
and that white clover springing from marl heaps 
could not come from clover seed produced 
when the marl was upon the surface, because 
there were no clover plants at that time.” 

This is a poser. But what if it were not true 
that “marl is generally a deep-sea formation.” 
The most of our marls are alluvial, and may 
have been formed since clover has grown upon 
the earth. Yet even if it were cretaceous, the 
growth of clover in it is curious, but not very 
mysterious. Our friend knows that in many 
geological formations, in which land plants are 
found, petrified seeds and seed-vessels are 
found, proving that then, as now, plants were 


ogy proves the necessity of a Creator to begin 
the flera and fauna of each geological period. 
Our friend applied to the wrong quarter when 
he asked geology to support his idea of sponta- 
neous vegetation. 

8. If this theory were true, we should fre- 
quently find plants growing about, which are 
not described in our standard botanical works. 
But J. 8. must use his eyes very sharply, if he 
would find a single plant, in this part of the 
country, which was not mentioned in “ Gray’s 
Botany” 15 or 20 years ago. Will J. 8. please 
give us a catalogue of the spontaneously pro- 
duced plants which he has discovered—it would 
greatly help the cause of botanical science |! 

4. He thinks that the growth of lichens and 
mosses On barren rocks tells in favor of his 
theory. But he must have used his senses very 
carelessly, if he does not know that they are 
produced according to the established laws of 
vegetation. Has he not seen, or read, what the 
microscope réveals on this point ? 

The other facts to which he alludes may be 
explained in the same way as the growth of 
oaks after pines. * 


Maine Correspondence. 
eo 
Temperature— Carrot Raising—Free Farms, 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


We live 170 miles north of Bangor, in latitude 
47° in the valley of the Aroostook, which is sup- 
posed to be a cold countfy. But after stitmmer- 
ing and wintering here, I find it but little cold- 
er here than in New-Hampshire, or other parts 
of Maine. During December at 7 o'clock <A. 
M., the temperature averaged 184 degrees above 
zero, and for January, 6}° degrees above zero. 
The lowest point last Winter was on Feb. 8— 
26° below zero....... 

Speaking of carrots, I have raised great quan- 
tities of them, and have fed them to cattle and 
hogs, and find them very valuable fed raw to 
horses and neat cattle, and boiled for hogs. For 
sick horses there is no food equals them for sus- 
taining the body, and keeping down inflamma- 
tion, and they are as good or better in most cases 
than medicine. I prepare my ground by putting 
on manure at the rate of 30 cords to the acre, 
plow it in 12 inches deep inthe Fall; next 
Spring I cross-plow it 12 inches deep, and work 
it extremely fine with harrow and rake, in 
May, and sow 4 lbs. of seed to the acre by drill 
barrow. Then hoe twice, and weed and thin 
out to stand 4 inches apart, each plant to stand 
separate. I have uniformly raised 800 bushels 
to the acre, year after year, and have never been 
able as yet to get any more, notwiths' 
others tell about 1200 and 1500 bushels per a@rey 
I give the ground a top-dressing of 6 -to 8 bls. 
per acre, of poudrette of my own manufacture, 
spread on the rows after sowing, and I think it 
is equal to the other manure used, and much 
better than guano of the same cost. I have sold 
some thousands of bushels, and never had any 
that weighed over 45 bs. to the bushel, being 15 
Ibs. less than stated in the last number of your 
paper as the weight of carrots, 


The government of Maine offer great induce- 
ments to all persons to come here and settle, © 
giving to each a farm of 160 acres of as good 
land as can be found anywhere, upon which can 
be raised good wheat, and other grain. is 
raised to some extent, and its cultivation is in- 





where. Mupst1. 





produced from seed. This has been the univer- 








sal law of vegetation from the very first. Geol. 


creasing.. Our vegetables»can’t be beat 


Lyndon, Me. 
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AMERICAN FARM SCENES-S P RIN G—Fr 


(Engraved for the American Agriculturist.) 


According to the promise in our January 
number, we present above the second in the se- 
ries of four original “Farm Scenes*” by F. O. 
C. Darley. The picture is so truthful in all its 
details, and so full ofthe spirit of Spring, that 
while looking upon it, we are carried back to 
earlier days when we “drove the team afield,” 
and practiced what we are now endeavoring to 
aid others in doing, and we almost sigh to re- 
turn and find rest from mental toil in the less 
exhausting labor of the farm. 

The farmer, during a brief rest, appears to 
he in earnest thought—perhaps upon the affairs 
of the nation, perhaps on some subject pertain- 
ing to his calling; and the few minutes spent in 
apparent idleness, may, in reality, provethe most 
profitable hour of the day, for labor is success- 
ful only when in pursuance of well laid plans. 
But it is needless to dwell upon the details of the 
sketch; from the horses that stand at their ease, 
to the hen aud chickens that have strayed from 
the yard to find insects in the ‘plowed ground, 
ail are in keeping with the beautiful rural scene. 

It is no small tribute to Agriculture that it 
has inspired the most successful efforts of both 
painters and poets. It shows that therein are 
the elements which appeal to the higher and 
better nature, and it needs only that the cultiva- 
tor shall open his mind and heart to the influ- 

* N. B.—These copies are reduced for engraving, from 
the original sketches, by ial porte on from the 
owner of the copy right, Mr. M.-Kneedler, 772 Broad- 
way, of this City, who has published large sized, and very 


beautiful lithographs, 15x19 inches. These will make an 


oe ornament for rit dwelling in the country. 
T Poa of the four isonly $5. They can be obtained of 
Mr. Kneedler, as above, or we will procure copies and 
forward, when desired, 








' ences around him, to become the highest style 


ofman. The noblest men that have lived, Cin- 
cinnatus, Washington, Garibaldi, have proved 
that in such labors may be found enjoyment to 
satisfy the most exalted powers. And this is 
not strange. Nature will ever excel art, for it 
is the work of the Master Artist. While inter- 
course with men in the strifes of business, or for 
pre-eminence, continually reveals selfishness 
and heartlessness which make the heart grow 
weary, intercourse with nature brings only les- 
sons of beneficence and love. In this connec- 
tion we may appropriately introduce the follow- 
ing well conceived lines written for the American 
Agriculturist, by George W. Bungay, in which 
poetry adorns the truths conveyed. 


Bronzed Agriculture, with his hand has spread 
The board, at which our hungry world is fed— 
And should he cast his shining coulter by, 

The famished nations must lie down and die. 
Not armies of brave hunters in the chase, 
Could feed the wants of this omniverous race, 
We have no land of Bulah, where ’tis said, 
The trees are loaded down with loaves of bread, 
And pigs already roasted run the street, 
Squealing for customers to cut and eat; 


. Where fishes cooked, come swimming in to shore, 


And turtle soups, in streamlets pass the door. 

This world is practical, and he, in brief, 

Must work, who would have daily bread and 
beef. 

We have two hands to earn our daily bread, 

And one mouth only to be daily fed; 

Teaching a lesson, even fools might learn, 

We have no right to eat, what others earn, 





‘i 
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OM AN ORIGINAL SketcH By F. O. C. DARLEY. 


' The ancient patriarchs toiled in days of old, 


Abram was rich in cattle, sheep, and gold; 

In times unknown to iron steeds and steam, 

Job had three thousand camels in his team, 

Five hundred yoke of oxen in his stalls, 

And flocks of sheep, to fleck the mountain walls. 

He had five hundred asses, and I fear, 

They have descendants, in this hemisphere. 

The workers are the uncrowned kings of earth, 

Lords of the land, without the badge of birth : 

They need no coat of arms, no scroll of fame, 

No trumpeter, to blow abroad their name, 

They swing the ax, where the great forests bow, 

And golden harvests smile behind their plow. 

But he, who never cultivates his lands, 

Like Hermes, has more mouth than heart or 
hands. 

Yonder, the youtl ful farmer walks in pride, 

Before his steps, both clods and cliques divide, 

Though times be harder than the frozen ground, 

His bank, amid the shocks on ’change, is sound ; 

The more it breaks the more his dividends, 

He toils among ancestral oaks and pines 


Where wood-birds sing, and the wild blossom 
shines ; 


He learns a lesson from each living thing 
That folds a blossom or unfolds a wing ; 
For vines and corn and tesselated grass 


Show what has been and what will come to 
pass. 


O glorious world afloat in crystal air, 

The sky bows with its sun to kiss the fair 
Prairies of grass and flowers of every hue, 
Sunshine and starlight left on petals blue, 
As though the beauties of the Summer skies 
Had been repeated in the wild flowers’ eyes. 
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The Early Flowers. 


eo 
Here they are! The Snow-Drop came before 
the snow banks had melted. 
‘‘ Already now the snow-drep dares appear, 
The first pale blossom of the unripened year ; 
As Flora’s breath, by some transforming power, 
Had changed an icicle into a flower.” 

It is a modest little thing, with drooping head, 
as if half ashamed at being seen abroad at such 
an unpropitious season ; but if several roots are 
set together in some sunny nook, their united 
blossoms make quite a brave show. Wecon- 
fess to a very tender affection for this flower 
and a few others that come in its train—they 
are harbingers of brighter days to eome. 

The Crocus appears not long after the snow- 
drop. We often gather them in the same bou- 
quet. This is a bolder and more dashing flower 
than the other. It is larger, holds its head 
erect, and sports several colors and shades of 
color. Among them, the Cloth of Gold is the 
earliest, a large, bright yellow blossom, with a 
brownish stripe down the middle of each petal. 
Queen Victoria, a large white flower; David Rizzio, 
purple ; La Nige, with a white ground, and pur- 
ple and blue stripes. But we can not name and 
describe them all; there are deep blue and light 
blue, white with blue stripes, blue with white 
stripes, white with purple base, etc., etc. They 
are all of them desirable, and so cheap—50 cents 
a dozen—that most persons can have a large 
assortment, Like the snow-drop, they require 
very little care. Plant them in the early Au- 
tumn, in any good soil, and they will be sure to 
grow. But the trouble with many persons is, 
that they forget to plant them at the right sea- 
son. In September and October, when the gar- 
den is all aglow with Fall flowers, they think 
very little of the coming Spring, six or seven 
months away. But when Winter has flown, 
and these bright, cheery little heralds of the 
flower-season appear, they are all delighted, and 
send off at once to the nurseries for plants of 
the same. We have been told by several com- 
mercial florists, that they have repeated applica- 
tions every Spring for bulbous roots then in 
bloom! Of course, they can not properly fill 
such orders. 

The Daphne Mezereon is one of the very ear- 
liest flowers. It is a low shrub, from two to 
three feet high. The flowers, which appear 
early in April, are found in clusters all around 
the shoots of the former year, and they open be- 
fore the leaves expand. 

“ Though leafless, well attired, and thick beset 

With blushing wreaths investing every spray.” 

There are two varieties, one with pink and the 
other with white blossoms, both pleasantly fra- 
grant. This shrub is partial toa dry soil, yet 
blossoms best in'a shaded aspect. As it comes 
into flower so early, it is advisable to transplant 
it in the Autumn; though with care it may be 
removed in the Spring. It is one of the few plants 
which no garden can afford to be without. 

The Bulbocodium vernum is another desirable 
Spring flower. It is a hardy, bulbous-rooted 
plant, a few inches high, resembling the crocus, 
and blooms about the same time. The flowers 
are pink, and are great favorites with the bees. 

To the above, may be added the Mountain 
Daisy, in its varieties, which are sometimes 
found in flower under the snow. These plants 
are often placed under glass, in pits, during the 
Winter ; but this is not absolutely necessary. If 
set in the garden with a northern exposure, and 
then covered with leaves or other loose litter, 
not more than three or four out of a dozen will 
perish. In our experience, it is generally the 





freezing and thawing that comes from a south- 
ern exposure that kills them.—Our company 
of early flowers is not complete without add- 
ing the Primrose, or Polyanthus, some varieties 
of which bloom in April. With us the dark 
crimson, with a yellow eye, is the earliest. 


Gather the*above all into one cosy spot in a 
garden, and what can be more cheerful and. gay ! 
It is a defect of many gardens, that their 
chief attractions are confined to one season, that 
of mid-summer. Then, flowers every where 
abound; they are ‘cheap as dirt,” and more- 
over, the heat is so intense that gardens are less 
resorted to than earlier and later in the season. 
It should be the aim of every one who would 
have more than a second-rate garden, to secure 
many of those plants which bloom in Spring 
and Fall. Mid-summer will almost take care of 
itself. Let our floral readers now make note of 
the best spring flowers, and then procure them 
in the Autumn. And in the Fall, observe the 
flowers of that season, to be secured the follow- 
ing Spring. 
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Hints on Choosing Shade Trees, 


——_o—- 


The first consideration, of course, in selecting 
an ornamental tree, is the character of its foliage 
inthe Summer. If it hasdark, rich green leaves, 
like the locust or horse-chestnut, and is unaffect- 
ed by drouth or insects, these are good points, 
certainly. Then again, if the leaves push out 
early in the Spring, like the Mountain ash, or 
larch, or scarlet maple, this, too, is a good thing. 
Does it hold its leaves persistently through Sum- 
mer and late Autumn, like the lindens and ma- 
ples, or does it drop many of them, like the elm 
and butternut, and “buttonwood? And how 
about the colors of the foliage in the Fall months ? 
We could hardly bear to lose the crimson and 
purple and gold and scarlet of the maples, 
white ash, tulip trees, and oaks. 


These are settled points. But there are other 
things which should be taken into the account. 
Deciduous trees are without foliage nearly six 
months of every year, and their appearance 
when naked, is worthy of consideration. Take 
the locust, again. It is fair tolook upon in Sum- 
mer, when robed in full dress, but in the Winter 
itis stiff and uncomely. Worse yet, are the 
butternut, black walnut, coffee tree, and Her- 
cules’ Club. The child who should walk daily 
under their branches, would be likely to grow 
up angular and awkward! How different, in 
this respect, is the elm, which spreads out a fine 
net-work of branches, pendulous, swaying, 
graceful almost asin mid-summer, Nor is the 
maple altogether deficient in this particular. It 
often has a delicate spray, particularly those va- 
rieties whose seed-vessels hang on into the Win- 
ter. So with the linden, to some extent. The 
European Mountain Ash is enlivened by clus- 
ters of scarlet berries. And what these last 
named trees lack in gracefulness, is made up by 
their smoothness of trunk and limbs and sym- 
metrical arrangement of branches. 


The color of the bark of trees deserves more 
consideration than it usually receives. This 
feature, hardly noticed in mid-summer, is re- 
vealed when the leaves fall. Among the trees 
to which we now refer, the golden barked Ash 
is a good example. The red and the yellow 
barked lindens are also beautiful trees. Differ- 
ent from these, is the ash-leaved maple, with a 
bright green bark, also. The striped bark ma- 
ple, and the red-twigged maple are very desira- 
ble trees of this class. Among shrubs, the ‘cor- 
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nus sanguinea is almost as begutiful, with its 
bright shining red bark in Winter, as with its- 
abundant white blossoms in Summer. All these 
trees and shrubs with various colored barks, are 
the more striking if they have a easier of 
evergreens. 


<>~4 a 


To Save Trees Gnawed by Mice. Sd 
a NS 

Mr. Eprtor: I neglected, last Fall, to bank 
up my young trees with hillocks of dirt, as you 
advised, and have consequently suffered a good 
deal from the-mice. The bark on several choice 
young pear and apple trees is gnawed, in some 
cases entirely around the tree, and in others part 
way. What shall I do? Is there any help ? 

Never will I be careless again. JAs, Brown. 
Repiy: Your trees, we think, may most of 
them be saved by proper care. Where the bark 
is not completely girdled, pare the edges of the 
wound smooth, with a sharp knife, cover the 
same with grafting-wax, or with gum shellac 
dissolyed in alcohol. If your trees are healthy 

and well egtablished, they may soon Ifeal over. 


For other trees, try another remedy: If the 
girdle i is not broader than an inch or two, ffid a 
limb of a large, 
vigorous tree, from 
which you can take 
a section of ‘bark 
about the size of 
your girdled - tree, 
as shown inthe ac- 
companying illus- 
tration; clasp this 
around _ carefully, 
and fit it to the 
wound above and 
below, as nicely as possible. Tie it in place 
with woolen yarn, and then cover with wax. 

Where the wound is several inches long, the 
chances are very poor, but the tree may pos- 
sibly be saved. Pare the ragged edges, take 
plump cions from another tree, and insert 
them, with one end above and the other below 
the wound. The cions should be inserted an 
inch or more above and below the wound; the 
nicer the fitting of the parts, the greater the 
chances of success in this vegetable surgery. 
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Notes for the Orchard. 

The present is a suitable time for attacking 
various insects which infest fruit trees. Of these, 
the apple worm is quite an important one. 
During the Summer, the moth lays its eggs in the 
calyx of the young fruit, where the grub is 
hatched, and then eats its way into the core. 
Commonly, the fruit falls off when half grown, 
or it becomes prematurely ripe. Soon after it 
falls, the grub leaves it and ascends the tree, 
where he builds a cocoon house for himself, in 
some crevice of the bark. The early Spring, 
therefore, is an excellent time to destroy him. 
Take him while napping in his cocoon; for on 
the approach of warm weather he will hatch out 
and leave it. Whatcan be better April work 
for the boys! They should have a premium 


The Woolly Aphis or American Blight, is 
another pest of the orchard which should be 
looked after now. It is called woolly, from 
substance which covers its body, which 
it to he blown about from tree to tree; 
mode of traveling. The sapopeeateey, 
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xe the insecjgnagnified, may be found in Vol. 


p. 108 (April No.) Where these insects 
abound, they attack root and branch, puncturing 
the bark to get at the sap on which they live. Old, 
rough-barked trees are their favorite abiding 
places. Now, to dislodge them, the bark of the 
trees where they prevail, should be thoroughly 
ee and the loose bark burned. The trees 

uld then be washed with a decoction strong 
enough to put the insects’ eyes out. A standard 
wash is thus made: “Two parts of soft soap, 
and eight of water, mixed with lime enough to 
bring it to the consistency of thick whitewash.” 
Put it on with a white-wash brush. 

Early in this month, light pruning may be 
done. Take off all suckers springing up at the 
base of the tree, also the sprouts on the large 
limbs in the center. Small limbs in the interior 
of a tree are of no use for fruit bearing, and they 
hinder one’s climbing about with a basket to 
gather fruit. Ifthe grafts of a previous year 
have got well established, all the shoots spring- 
ing out below them may now be sawed off. 

April is the great grafting month—a few hints 
may be timely ; a plain practical description of 
the process was given in the March Agriculturist, 
p. 8Qplast year. Provide the best of tools. 1. 
A fife saw, that will take off a lifnb smoothly; 
and of several sorts, the ‘‘ Bow-Saw,” with a % 4 
row, fine tempered blade stiffened by an arched 
back, is the best. 2. A grafting chisel, for split- 
ting large stocks, 3. A first-rate pruning knife, 
for paring the edges of all wounds smooth, and 
for shaping the cions for insertion, Select the 
largest and healthiest limbs for grafting; though 
it is a pity to hew off very large limbs, they are 
so slow in healing over, and the cions after 
making a strong growt. e‘apt tg break off in 
high winds. Rather than-graft-ene such large 
limb, the orchardist should climb out further, 
and work over several smallerenes. In sawing 
off branches, they should not be s@ffered to fall 
down, and split off the bark below: the branch 
should be supported with one hand, while the 
other saws. It is bad policy to put on one’s rough- 
est boots when climbing about in the trees. 
They do not increase one’s agility, and they are 
yery apt to make wounds in the bark which do 
not soon heal over. 


wr ys _— 


What Grapes Shall I Plant ? 
aca en 

From every quarter, this question comes to 
our table. It shows that a great and wide- 
spread interest is being awakened on this sub- 
ject. The question is not easy to answer cor- 
rectly and fully, ina few words. Some grapes 
are suitable for Ohio and Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania, that would not thrive as well in New- 
York, New-England, and other north-western 
States. Some are suitable only for wine-making : 
others are best for the dessert. Some succeed 
well in the open vineyard, while others require 

a warm, cosy corner, or the shelter of a wall. 
If we must answer in a few words, we should 
say that for the latitude south of Newburg, 
(40° 80’), Isabella, Diana, Rebecca, Delaware, and 
Catawba, would furnish good table grapes. For 
wine making, the Catawba stands first, of course. 
Yet it is probable that a few others will, sooner 
or later, divide the honors of the vineyard with 
it. The Clinton, almost worthless for the table, 
makes a very good wine. The Oporto, intro- 
duced lately from Western N. Y., promises well, 
and the Delaware is likely to outstrip them all. 
The vine-growers of Missouri and Ohio, having 
, with it for a few years past, are 
so highly pleased with it that they are planting 
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it on a larger and larger scale every year. A 
late report of the Cincinnati Horticultural Socie- 
ty speaks of it in almost unbounded terms, So 
well convinced was Mr. Mottier, of Cincinnati, 
of its superiority, that he, last season, planted a 
vineyard of 1500 vines, notwithstanding their 
present high price. : 

For the region north.of Newburg, N. Y., 
extending, say two hundred miles, we recom- 
mend for garden culture, the Ooncord, Logan, 
Hartford Prolific, Diana, Rebecca, Delaware, and 
To Kalon. The merits of all these are now so 
well established, we need not here descant upon 
them. Only it may be said that persons far to 
the north of Troy, would do well to give the 
Diana, Rebecca, and To Kalon, a warmer situation 
than the others, in order to ensure their ripen- 
ing before frost. For wine making, none would 
answer as well as the Ctinton and Delaware. « 


In addition to the above, a few grapes lately 
introduced and promising well, may be noticed : 

The Elizabeth grape.—This originated on the 
farm of James Hart, near Rochester, several 
years ago, and is in good repute in that region. 
It is a white grape, with a compact bunch. The 
Rural New-Yorker says: “The bunch and 
berries both resembled the Isabella in size and 


slight purple tinge in the sun. The flavor was 
good, betfar than Isabella, we thought at the 
' time, somewhat acid, but pleasant.” ‘ 

The Aley grape.—This starts forth with high 
claims. Mr. 8. Miller, of Calmdale, Pa., “ con- 
siders it of the highest value; he ranks it supe- 
rior to the Delaware, in all those qualities essen- 
tial to a popular fruit.” 

The bunelies at@ long and tapering, berry of 
good size, flavor excellenty and will probably 
furnish a “must” of first-rate quality. The 
vine is vigorous, free from mildew, and hardy as 
can be desired. So the “ Farmer.and Gardener” 
asserts, and adds that itis “one of the best of 
our newer grapes, if, indeed, it do not prove to 
be superior to all for certain purposes.” It must 
indeed be a remarkable grape, if it can sustain 
such praises: we want to see it. 

The Crevelling.—Here is another Pennsylvania 
grape. Mr. Mead, of the Horticulturist, de- 
scribes it as resembling the Isabella somewhat, 
yet distinct from it. The bunch narrower, the 


-| Coloring matter of the skina deep purple, the 


berries covered with a thick bloom; ripens ear- 
lier-than Isabella, and is sweet and pleasant. It 
is identical with the Catawissa, and the Colum- 
bia Bloom. In Pennsylvania, it makes a good 
wine, without the addition of sugar or spirit. Its 
only point of superiority to the Isabella is its 
earlier ripening. 

The Cuyahoga.—Here we havea new grape 
of undoubted superiority. Its history, as given 
in the January No. of the Horticulturist, is sub- 
stantially this: Mr. Wemple, some ten years 
ago, saw a.seedling vine, a few inches high, 
coming up between the steps of a store in the 
town of Euclid, which he took up and*carried 
home. Afterward, parting with his farm, he 
carried a layer of the grape to his residence 
in Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, whence its name. 
The bunch is of medium size—smaller, it 
would seem, than the Rebecca—but this will 
increase in size with the age of the vine. It is 
said that it ripens from ten daysto two weeks 
earlier than the Isabella. This is a very import- 
ant point, and we could wish the evidence had 
been fuller and more decisive, for ifit is as late 
as the Isabella, it will be comparatively worth- 





less north of Albany. We are told also, that 


form; skin thin; color greenish white, withga | 


the foliage is free from mildew, the berries ripen 
uniformly, and hang well to the stern. ‘ 
Here is a formal pomological description : 
“Bunch, medium to large, shouldered, compact. 
Berries, medium to large, round, covered with 
bloom. Pulp, melting, juicy, sweet, with a fine 
musky flavor. Obvlor, pale, yellowish green, 
tinged with amber when ripe. Quality, best.” 
If the testimony of good judges will help any 
of our readers in forming their opinions, let them 
read the following: Marshall P. Wilder, says: 
“The Cuyahoga is as good asthe White Chas- 
selas.” Dr. I. P. Kirtland, of Ohio, says, “ It is 
the best grape yet introduced for this locality.” 
The editor of the “ Gardener’s Monthly” says, 
“Of some seventy native varieties we have 
tasted this season, this is decidedly the best.” 
Mr. Bull's New Seedlings—This gentleman, the 
originator of the famous Concord, has een occu- 
pied for many years in raising seedlings from 
that good, substantial variety. Out of a multi- 
tude, he has selected six, in the third and fourth 
generation from the parent, which he thinks 
worthy of trial. He exhibited thém at the last 
annual meeting of the Mass. Horticultural Soci- 
ety. These were all considered excellent, most 
especially a white one, which the committee of 
examination report as “nearly of the same col- 
,or as the White Nice, with whitish bloom ber- 
ries, and large bunch, without any foxy taste 
whatever, and in quality equal or nearly so to 
any foreign grapes this day shown; and after a 
careful comparison with the Concord, Diana, 
Delaware, Hartford Prolific, Catawba, and Isa- 
bella, they consider it much the best native 
grape shown.” This is high praise. That Con- 
cord great-grandson deserves looking after. 


A Few Good Shrubs. 


— 





As beginners in ornamental planting are often- 
times at a loss to know whatare the best shrubs 
for their gardens and lawns, we will offer 
them a little advice. The catalogues of the 
nurserymen often enumerate them by the hun- 
dred, with high-flown descriptions annexed, but 
this only puzzles the inexperienced man, who 
wants but a dozen or two, and such as are really 
suitable and best for him. If the writer’s ex- 
perience and observation of fifteen or more 
years among shrubs, will avail our readers any- 
thing, they are welcome to its results. 

It is not enough to inquire what shrubs have 
the finest flowers; the flowers will last, at the 
longest, only a few weeks, and if the foliage 
and general habit of the bushes are defective, 
they will yield but little satisfaction. We want 
good foliage first, and fine flowers afterwards. 

Nor, again, is it best to inquire whether a 
shrub is one of recent introduction. It is no 
better for being new-fashioned. The old sorts 
have been retained in our fathers’ gardens from 
generation to generation, because of their real 
excellence. And what pleasant associations 
have grown up around them! Our ancesters 
planted them, and made love among them, and 
their children decked their hair with garlands 
from them. Yes, hold on to the old sorts; make 
them the basis of' your collection, and add the 
new, only as they have been tried and approved. 


The Japan Quince.—This is one of the earliest 
of flowering shrubs, the blossoms appearing in 
April, and rarely in May. There are two sorts, 
the scarlet, and white or blush. The first is the 
most showy; the flowers, when the sun shines 
upon them, looking like coals of fire. North 
of Albany, N. Y., the upper half of the shoots 
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are often killed by the winter, and therefore 
need the protection of a few evergreen boughs 
or a little straw. The foliage is remarkably 
good; it is dark green, fresh and glossy. It 
‘bears the shears as well as the hawthorn, and 
may be formed into any fanciful shape. 


Brétrant Olethra.—This is not very common in 
gardens, but it is well worth having. It is a 
native shrub, growing wild in low and shady 
places ; hence it does not always succeed in the 
opén borders of our gardens. Give it a deep 
s6il, with a mixture of leaf-mold, and if possible, 
a little shade, and it will thrive. There is no 
great beauty in its habit and foliage, but its 
flowers, appearing in long white. spikes, late in 
summer, are of the most exquisite fragrance. 
By some it is styled “spice-scented,” to denote 
the peculiarity of its odor. We could hardly 
get through the year without our annual whiff 
of the fragrant clethra. ' 


Double Dwarf Almond.—Old-fashioned and 
time-honored shrub, what garden can be com- 
plete without it! Many new-comers have tried 
to supplant it, but in vain ; for on every returning 
May, it holds up its modest, rosy wreath, and 
wins the admiration of all who love flowers for 
their intrinsic beauty, rather than for their mere 
fashionableness. Aslong as we have a garden, 
however small, this shall have an honored 
place within it. 

The Lilacs—Of course, everybody wishing 
his home to look home-like, will have some of 
these. The old purple and the white are excel- 
lent, but some of the newer sorts are better. 
The Persian are more finely cut and neater in 
the habit of their flowers—some are deliciously 
scented. The cut-leaved is very desirable, as 
are the following: Charles Tenth, Persian White, 
Double Purple, and Josikea. A group of lilacs 
in the shrubbery, always recalls to us the in- 
ventory of Henry the Eighth’s garden, taken by 
order of Cromwell, of which one line runs in 
this inappreciative way: “Six Lilacs,—trees 
which bear no fruit, but only a pleasant smell.” 


The Flowering Currants.—Almost every body 
has the old, yellow blooming, Missouri currant ; 
and they should add a few others of the same 
family. The double and single crimson are very 
fine, with the only drawback of being slightly 
tender at the north. The Gordon’s currant, a 
hybrid between the yellow and crimson, is har- 
dier and quite desirable. The foliage of all 
these somewhat resembles that of the black- 
fruited currant; the flowers are in pretty 
racemes, appearing in May. 

Sweet-scented Shrub. (Calycanthus Floridus.)\— 
Less common than some others, but one of 
those shrubs which the more refined and 
discerning gardener will be sure to have. North 
of Albany, N. Y., the ends of the shoots are 
often nipped by the winter; but the plant soon 
recovers, and produces flowers on its new 
shoots. The blossoms are curious things. They 
are brown, or chocolate colored, with no par- 
ticular form or comeliness; yet they have such 
an exquisite, pine-apple odor, that they are great 
favorites with the ladies. May, June, and July, 
are its flowering months. 

The Upright Honeysuckles.—So styled, to dis- 
tinguish them from the climbing sorts. Per- 
fectly hardy, and grow in any common soil. 
There are two varieties; one with bright, red- 
dish pink blossoms, and another with pale rosy 
or white flowers. The foliage appears quite 
early in the spring, and remains fresh all the 
summer. The bushes are neat, compact, almost 
globular, rising from four to six feet high. The 
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flowers, which open in May, are succeeded by 
bright crimson and yellow berries which look 
like drops of coral. The robins are very fond 
of them. No one should be without one or 
more of these shrubs. 

The Deutzias.—The large, Garland Deutzia, has 
been a favorite for many years, It makes a high 
bush, resembling the Syringa, and has white 
flowers in May and June, not unlike the orange, 
A little tender at the extreme north, yet enough 
branches escape the frost to furnish flowers every 
year. It strikes easily from cuttings, and re- 
quires very little care. For a large collection it 
is indispensable, The small Deutzia gracilis, is 
the other in miniature, only it is hardier, and, 
in our experience, a more profuse bloomer, It 
is one of the finest of shrubs. 

We could easily extend our list, but purposely 
make it short for beginners. The foregoing will 
make an excellent foundation for a shrubbery. 
At another time, we may extend our catalogue 
and descriptions. 





How to Raise Celery. 


A description of Celery is unnecessary for 
most of those who live in or near cities, where 
it has long been a staple article for the table, but 
it is as yet cultivated in comparatively few farm- 
ers’ gardens, It is a native of England, where 
it grows as a rank, coarse weed, in marshy 
ground. By cultivation, the best stalks, which 
are edible, have been rendered crisp and deli- 
cate, of a most agreeable flavor, and equal or 
superior to any other plant for salads. It is 
also used as flavoring for soups and made dish- 
es. When once generally known, it will be con- 
sidered as indispensable in the garden as lettuce, 
or cabbage. Itis usually eaten in Fall and Win- 
ter—by proper management it may be had from 
August to April. 

To raise celery for Summer use, a hot-bed is 
needed, which should be prepared, in this lati- 
tude, as early as the second week in March. 
After the hot-bed is made in the usual manner, 
but with about twelve inches of soil upon the 
manure, allow it to stand ten or twelve days for 
the weeds to spring up, which can then be de- 
stroyed, and the bed kept clean with little trouble. 
Make drills six inches apart by pressing the 
edge of a board into the soil an inch deep, and 
sow the seed. The Solid White variety is gen- 
erally preferred. When the plants are up, thin 
them to an inch apart. Air them a short time 
each morning; keep them shaded with mats on 
clear days, from about 10 A.M. to4 P.M. Wa- 
ter with cold water about twice a week, apply- 
ing it at noon, and immediately replacing the 
mats. Hoe between the rows to keep out weeds, 
only when the plants and soil are dry; other- 
wise they become rusted and are spoiled for 
after-culture. When about three inches high, or 
near the first of May, they are ready for trans- 
planting. It is well to give more air, to harden 
them off, a few days before removing them. 

Dig trenches one foot wide, two feet deep and 
four to five feet apart. Put in six inches of well 
rotted cattle or hog manure, fill in with six inch- 
es of soil, and mix the whole thoroughly. 
Choose a clear day, water the beds freely an 
hour or more before tragsplanting, that the earth 
may adhere to the plants. Fork over the pre- 
pared soil in the trenches, and leave the middle 
rounded up higher than the sides, Putin the 
young plants twelve inches apart, and shade 
them for a few days to prevent wilting. 

Hoe them occasionally to keep out weeds, but 
only in dry weather, and when the leaves are 





free from dew, and always be careful to keep all . 
earth from the center of the plant ; otherwise it 
will rust and be spoiled. Draw in earth enough 
from the sides of the trench to cover the lateral 
roots three inches deep, but do not draw togeth- . 
er tlié heart ofthe plant while young. If drouth 
occur, frequent hoeing is better than watering. 
When eight or ten stalks are formed, and the 
tallest is eighteen inches high, draw in earth 
from the sides, and bank up the plant as high as 
the first outside leaf—draw the stalks together, 
while doing this, and be careful to keep earth 
out of the center. When the heart has grown up 
even with the outside leaves, give a second earth- 
ing, drawing it up so that the bank stands about 
two feet high, As soon as the heart reaches to 
the outer leaves again, the celery is ready for 
use. It will attain this point about thirty days 
after the first banking. 

For Fall and Winter celery, choose a rich 
sandy loam, and enrich it with plenty of good 
manure thoroughly worked into the soil. Sow 
the seed in drills a foot apart, the same as di- 
rected above. Thin them to about half an inch 
apart. Hoe frequently to keep down weeds and 
supply moisture, but never while the dew is on. 
The plants will be ready for the trenches about 
the first of July, after which, the treatment is the 
same as described above. Further directions 
for digging, preparing for the table, preserving 
for Winter, etc., will be given at the appropri- 
ate season. Many of these hints are derived 
from a treatise by Mr, Roessle, probably the most 
successful cultivator of celery in this country. 


Sweet Potato Culture—Starting the Plants. 
manne. 





To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I herewith give you the method of starting 
sweet potatoes in the Spring, to obtain sets for 
transplanting, which I have adopted after twen- 
ty years experience. From the 1st tothe 10th of 
April I begin by digging a trench 2+ feet deep by 
7 feet wide, and as many feet long as I have 
bushels of seed. The tubers for seed vary from 
1 to 2 inches in diameter. In the bottom of the 
trench refuse hay or other litter is laid to the 
depth ofa foot, well trodden down, and water 
poured upon it, a bucketful to each foot in length 
of the trench; warm water is preferred, as it 
raises a heat sooner. Next a layer 4 inches 
thick of warm stable manure is placed on the 
hay, leveled nicely, and left lying as loose as 
may be. The manure should have been heaped . 
up a few days before, to commence heating. I 
then place 5 inches of the lightest soil I can find 
upon the manure, spread it evenly, and lay the 
potatoes upon it as near each other as possible 
without touching. These are covered 14 inches 
deep with light soil, and over this I put a final 
layer of hay, making it one foot thick around 
the edge of the bed, and rounding it up gradu- 
ally to the center, where it is 5 feet thick when 
finished. 

The heap is watched closely, and I examine 
it daily, by making holes in the hay large enough 
to admit my arm, and run my finger down to the 
bottom of the potatoes: if it be warmer than 
blood heat, the hole is left open, and if the heat 
increases, the hay is turned over to allow the 
steam to escape. After 10 or 12 days, if the 
weather be fine, the heap is uncovered fora few 

and if the plants are coming up nicely, 


s is repeated daily, leaving the covering off a 
little longer each time, until it is entirely dis- 


planting. J. 
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A Garden on the Housetop. 


GREEN-HOUSES OQ) THE ROOFS OF CITY DWELLINGS. 
Much interest was excited last Autumn, by an 
article in the Evening Post, of this City, describ- 
ing a plan proposed by Samuel B. Parsons of 
Flushing, for covering the roofs of city houses 
with glass, instead of slate or tin, and thus pro- 
viding a room in which could be grown a va- 
riety of fruits, flowers, and ornamental plants. 
It was suggested that roofs could be construct- 
ed nearly as cheaply of thick corrugated glass, 
as of tin, and that a light attic room would be 
provided, which could be heated enough for the 
growth of plants, even in Winter, by the waste 
warm air rising from the rooms below—with, 
perhaps, a little additional heat from a pipe lead- 
ing up from a stove or furnace, during the cold- 
est days. By covering the attic floor with con- 
crete, raised in the middle, and provided with a 
gutter around the sides, a layer of soil could be 
put on, or the plants could be put into pots of 
earth. In this room might be grown a profu- 
sion of grapes, dwarfed peach and pear trees, 
nectarines, flowering plants and shrubs, etc., 
furnishing a pleasant resort for the members of 
the family and visitors, and affording healthful 
employment as well as entertainment to those 
taking careofthem. The idea is a pleasant one, 
certainly, and the plan, with some modifications, 
appears to be feasible and worthy of attention. 
An improvement has recently been suggested 
by Mr. Parsons, applicable to buildings already 
erected, as well as to those to be constructed. 
This is, to erect a glass structure like a green- 
house, on the top of the roof, accessible from 
the attic by stairs leading directly into it. At 
the request of Mr. Parsons and ourselves, Messrs. 
Kellum & Son, the well known architects of 
this city, have prepared the design illustrated 
by the accompanying engravings. These struc- 
tures may be of various forms, and adapted 
in size to the strength of the roof, and of any 
style suitable to the location, architecture of the 
building, and taste of the proprietor or archi- 
tect. By the addition of a few extra supports 
under a roof of medium size, it may be made to 
sustain a glass house, say 16x82 feet, which is 
the scale to which our engravings are drawn. 
Fig. 1 exhibits the location on the roof, and 
the general appearance of the structure. The 
top of two of the walls of the house is seen in 
the foreground. (The walls are here represent- 
ed as of stone; the artist should have repre- 
sented them of brick, of which house walls ate 
usually constructed.) The lower part of the 
glass house is made of wood, and adapted to the 

















slope of the roof. The remainder of the sides, 
including the roof, is covered with sash. 
Fig. 2 is the floor plan, having raised shelves 
around the sides and in the middle, for elevating 
the plants to the light, and to a convenient po- 
sition for handling. If the roof be strong 
enough, zinc or cement boxes may be arranged 
for holding beds of earth, though experience 
has shown that grape vines, dwarfed fruit trees, 
and flowering and ornamental plants, will flour- 
ish well in pots of suitable size. The earth in a 
pot one foot in diameter, will support a large 
vine, or a tree of sufficient size to produce a 
considerable amount of fruit. By training them 
upright, the branches and foliage may be kept 
within the diameter of the pot, so that a very 
large number could be grown in a house of the 
size represented in our engravings. By fitting 
the sash with double glass, it would be so warm 
as to protect plants in Winter, and keep them 
in vigorous growth by the admission of a very 
little warm air by means of a pipe from below, 
or even by opening the stair door leading up 
from a warm hall. 
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We need not stop to describe the utility or 
beauty of such structures. Should they come 
into general use in our cities, a birds-eye view 
from an elevated point would present, instead 
of a motly array of black and parti-colored 
roofs, a succession of pleasing glass houses of 
various form and architecture, decked with the 
rich verdure and colors of the foliage, flowers, 
and fruits within. It isperhaps not too much 
to expect that the fruit produced would repay at 
least’ a good interest on the cost; while the 
pleasure derived from the care of the plants, 
and from haying so pleasant a resort, would be 
of inestimable value. The female members of a 
family would become practically familiar with 
the cultivation of nature’s most beautiful pro- 
ductions. "Why may ftot even our sea-girt 
Gotham yet rival the hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon of old. 

But this may be painting a new idea in too 
strong colors. The imagination may perhaps 
be running a little ahead of the judgement ; 





still, we can not see why the thing is not 
feasible. Will not some of our wealthy house 
owners, in this and other cities, try the experi- 
ment. A few hundred dollars, which they 
would perhaps expend upon some useless gew- 
gaw, will suffice to build a garden lodge on the 
housetop. We hear that one gentleman is al- 
ready moving in that direction. Let others try 
it. Mr. Kellum, or other leading architects here 
and elsewhere, will doubtless furnish all needed 
plans and specifications, and the florists and 
nurserymen will supply the plants. Competent 
gardeners will, for a small sum, take charge of 
the houses, until the proprietors have become 
sufficiently skilled in, and enamored with the 
occupation, to dispense with outside help. 
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About Your Lawn. 


anctipiens 

Do you say that you have none? Then you 
aretobe pitied. And yet you have land enough: 
here isan acre or more in front and around 
your house, which would make a noble scene. 
If you had only a quarter of an acre, as is the 
case with many persons, you might get along. 

Not every body appreciates the value of a 
good lawn. In our view, no feature of a coun- 
try residence is so important as this. One may 
have a fine house, showy fences, thrifty trees, 
arbors, and flower-beds, but they do not make 
a place complete, if it lacks a lawn. Flower 
borders require constant care, arbors rot down, 
and fences get out of order, but a lawn, once 
well made, demands only a little labor to man- 
age it, and then it lasts almost forever. And it 
is no trifling consideration, that its beauty lasts 
all through the season. In Spring, the grass 
starts up at the first song of the robin; in Sum- 
mer, if the ground be fertile, it is nearly as fresh 
as in Spring; the fragrance of its frequent mow- 
ings is more delicious than the “extracts” of 
Parisian apothecaries; the sight of children at 
play upon it, or of tree-shadows stretching across 
it at morning and evening, is a study which 
painters love; it heeds not the winds which de- 
spoil trees and flowers of their beauty; and in 
Autumn, amid falling leaves and prevailing 
gloom, it retains its cheerful verdure until hid- 
den by Winter snows. 

One reason why many lawns wear out, is that 
they are not properly taken care of and fed. 
The law rules here, as in all agricultural opera- 
tions, that an equivalent must be returned to 
the land for that which is taken from it. Now, 
if a piece of lawn is mowed once a fortnight, 
and the grass raked up and carried off, the land 
must, of course, be the loser, and should be rec- 
empensed accordingly. A common plan is to 
spread a thin coat of old, well-rotted manure 
over the grass, in the Fall or Spring, raking off 
the coarser parts. Some persons use wood 
ashes, interchangeably with the manure. It is 
an objection to barn manure, that it often intro- 
duces troublesome weeds. Ashes, plaster, pou- 
drette, or ground bones are without such an ob- 
jection. 

We notice that Mr. Sargent, of Fishkill Land- 
ing, thinks it unnecessary to enrich lawns after 
they are once made, if persons will only use 
Lawn Mowing machines. And he thinks “the 
time is not far distant when the scythe will pass 
away and be no more seen, at least for orna- 
mental purposes.” His reason is this: the lawn 
mower, (which, by the way, he would use once 
a week,) according to his management, does not 
gather up the grass, but spreads it evenly on the 
turf. Mowed so often, the grass never gets more 
than an inch high, and when cut and spread, it 
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is hardly visible: in a few hours it wholly dis- 
appears. Being left on the ground, it thus an- 
swers two good purposes, viz.; asa mulch for 
the roots in Summer, and as an enricher of the 
same in Winter. No manure can be so suitable 
as this. 

Mr. 8. had noticed that when his machine was 
allowed, as originally made, to gather up the 
grass into a box as fast as it was cut, the turf 
became very smooth, but was not soft to the 
tread, not as softas when cut with a common 
scythe. By allowing the fine, short grass to lie 
on the ground and sink down around the roots, 
he finds that his lawn becomes as soft to the 
foot as a Turkey carpet. 

This experiment is interesting. Perhaps a 
method is here hit upon by which we are going 
to overcome the difficulty in the way of lawn 
making arising from “ our abominably bad cli- 
mate.” Our bright and hot Summers, much as 
we complain of them, are, possibly, going to help 
us make as good “velvet lawns” as our English 
cousins enjoy. Of course, it will be necessary 
to mow them as often as once a week, else the 
grass will become tov long to leave upon the 
lawn without becoming unsightly, as well as 
hurtful, in a measure, to the roots beneath. 

Now this is very well for those who have 
large lawns, and the means to purchase ma- 
chines; but for those—and we can not forget 
they are the majority—who have moderate 
sized grounds and moderate incomes, we pre- 
sume the old fashioned method of using scythes 
will still prevail. Andif the grass be cut and 
constantly carried off, of course the land must 
be fed with some suitable equivalent. Such 
lawns must be enriched, indeed, but not with 
manures in such quantity or quality as to induce 
a rank growth of grass, or to bring in weeds. 
For these purposes, we are disposed to rely very 
much on ground bones and wood ashes, using 
them alternately. Very old barn manure, com- 
posted with muck, may be used occasionally. 
Whenever noxious weeds—such as daisies, 
dock, thistles and plantain—creep in, they must 
be dug up by the hand at once. 

We will just add, that no lawn can be kept 
in good condition without frequent use of the 
roller. This serves, in the Spring, to level down 
the inequalities of the surface produced by the 
heaving of the frost; and it presses back into 
the ground the roots of clover and grass which 
are thrown out in the Winter. Its use at all 
times tends to give the grasses a short and com- 
pact habit of growth, similar to what we see by 
the roadside where the turf is continually trod- 
den by the feet of cattle and sheep. It is this, 

as much as anything else, that makes a lawn 
differ from a mown hay field. Let this be care- 
fully noted. 
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Coal Ashes on Grass. 


I have experimented with coal ashes and find 
them well worth applying, although it is doubt- 
ful whether they will pay fora very long cart- 
age. I staked out a piece in an old meadow and 
spread coal ashes on quite thick, early in the 
Spring. The influence was quite as apparent as 
a coat of manure or of plaster would have been. 
It started clover, and the grass was much high- 
er and thicker. There is in most coal ashes 
from stove small quantity of wood ashes, but 
not enough to account for the effect produced 
on my meadow. I agree with you that it is 
better to spread coal ashes on the soil than to 
mix them with manure, N. F. G. 


Inarching, or Grafting by Approach. 


This method of uniting two branches growing 
on separate roots, and causing them to become 
one, though not generally applicable, has its ad- 
vantages in some cases. The practice is very 
ancient: it was undoubtedly learned from Na- 
ture, who not seldom brings the branches of 
trees across each other in such a way that they 
adhere and grow together. Of course, this union 
does not take place until the limbs have rubbed 
off each other’s bark at the place of contact. 

When inarching is done artificially, the pro- 
cess isthis: “Pare off the bark of the two branch- 
es, and cut well into the alburnum (sap-wood). 
Make tongues in each wound, so that they can 
be closely united, the liber (inner bark) and albur- 
num of the one, fitting to the same parts of the 
other. The notches or tongues are not indis- 
pensable, but aid in holding the parts in contact. 

Now, fasten the limbs to- 
gether by strings of bass 
matting, and support them 
by stakes so that they can 
not sway about in the wind 
and be torn asunder. Cover 
the parts well with grafting 
wax, and if they are shaded 
a few weeks, it will be all 
the better. It ordinarily re- 
quires a year for two limbs 
“to grow well together, and 
sometimes more than that 
period. After this, one of 
the plants may be cut off 
just below the junction, and 
the grafted part above will 
continue to grow on its 
“new stock, By following 
this method, two adjoining trees or two limbs, 
may be grafted together, ora cion from one 
tree be transferred into the stock of another. 
The engraving below illustrates a method fre- 
quently practiced by nurserymen, in which 1 is 
a tree or shrub of a choice kind. Around it are 
planted or placed in pots a number of trees of 
the same species, but of an inferior variety. The 
ends of branches of the choice variety are 
transferred to the tops of the others by the in- 
arching process. 2 and 8 show the mode of 
paring the limbs to be joined, and of tying them 
together. 








7 
This is a somewhat troublesome method of 
grafting, and therefore will be less often prac- 
ticed than the common modes. But it is con- 
sidered more certain than any other. To insure 
certainty, let the tops of both plants be headed 
back, at the time of the operation, as this will 
cause an accumulation of sap around the wound- 

ed parts, and assist in their healing over. 
This process is applicable for making an orna- 
mental arched gateway of trees. It is sometimes. 
resorted to for the purpose of restoring a lost 





limb on a choice ornamental or fruit tree. So 
also in filling up gaps in hedges—and in making 
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hedges stronger. Theplants are set nigh togeth- 
er, then bent across one another like lattice work. _ 
At the points of junction, they are grafted to- 
gether in the manner above described; and in 
time, the interstices will be filled up with masses 
of small branches, thys forming a stout palisade. 

Camellias are sometimes propagated essential- 
ly by this method. Iftwo plants can not easily 
be brought side by side for the purpose, cions 
may be cut from one, carried to the other, and 
the lower end inserted in a vial of water, while » 
the upper end is inarched, as shown in the en- 
graving. The vial of water furnishes a supply 
of moisture for the cion, somewhat as the roots 
of the growing plant would do it, 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 











REDIVIVUS 
VISITS A CROAKER. 


“T should like to know what you are holding 
your lantern up here so for, old man,” said Mrs. 
Betsey Grimes, as I entered her door and began 
to examine the premises. ‘Pray, don’t the sun 
shine, or be you blind, ‘like an owl that can’t 
see inthe daytime?” *° 

“Softly Mrs, Grimes, the sun does shine, but 
it enables me to see very few women, and still 
fewer farmers’ wives. Perhaps you do not know 
that your hushand invited me to call and look 
at your dairy, your poultry, and housekeeping. 
He thinks you area model of a farmer's wife.” 

“Model woman! That’s David’s last joke. 
Don’t he know that I have got nothing that’s fit 
to keep house with. I might have made some- 
thing of a show in the world, perhaps, ifI had 
married any body else but a farmer, cr if David 
could find any thing else to do but to work in 
the dirt. Farming is the poorest business a man 
can follow. There is not one of my neighbors 
but has more to do with, and lives in better style 
and gets her living easier than Ido. There is 
Col. Humphrey's wife lives like a nabob, and I 
can remember when he first set up his store, and 
had to hire money to begin with. But he pros- 
pered in trade, and has made dollars where we 
have made cents, and now he is one of the first 
men in the town—is Colonel of the militia, goes 
to the legislature, lives in a fine house, dresses 
his wife like a lady, and keeps two servants in his 
kitchen. Merchandise pays, but farming is the 
meanest kind of business,” 

“ But,” said I, “ You seem to have a very nice 
house here—neatly painted inside and out—the - 
walls papered, and the rooms very nicely fur- 
nished.” 

“Yes, but how did we get.it? We have been 
at work here early and late, twenty years; have 
lived half of that time in an old shell that was 
not fit fora pauper; David has worked like an 
Indian, and I have worked like a squaw ; never 
kept a servant, couldn’t afford it, and this 
and farm is all we have got to show for it. 
there is Jo Sanders, the blacksmith, has g 
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married five years. He keeps a horse and car- 
riage, and hires one of the best pews in church, 
and pays forty dollars a year for it, while we 
never could afford to pay more than ten dollars, 
and have to go to meeting in the same buggy 
we have ridden in for twenty years. What is 
the use of trying to be a farmer’s wife, or trying 
to be any thing at all, when the business don’t 
sustain you in it ?” 

“The house and farm is paid for, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, thank fortune, it is. And that is the only 
handsome thing about it. We have always gone 
upon the principle of paying as we go; except 
in the matter of buying land. I told David 
when I married him, that I couldn’t sleep 0’ 
nights if he run in debt much, and that he need 
not get in debt -.t.all on my account. So he has 
bought his furm by piecemeal, except the build- 
ings, and the first sixty acres. He has added a 
hundred and forty five since, and has paid near- 
ly ten thousand dollars for land, besides what 
he has spent on the buildings. But if he had 
been a merchant, like Col. Humphrey, he might 
have made as much again money, and been a 
great deal more thought of by his neighbors. 
Why Mrs. Humphrey told me, that her hus- 
band had an income of twenty five hundred 
dollars a year, and the most we ever sold from 
the farm, was last year, when it did not quite 
come up to nineteen hundred dollars. And then 
we have to pay so much for labor. Why 
David's labor bills, last year, came to over five 
hundred dollars, and the most of it in cash. It 
is very poor business.” 

“T do not suppose you haveany bank account?” 

“Well, yes, we have. But we didnot make 
that by farming exactly. I had three thousand 
dollars when I was married, in bank stock, and 
I guess it has not grown any smaller. David has 
used the dividends in his business, but the prin- 
cipal has never been touched. But what is the 
use of having money laid up, if your business is 
not prosperous enough to allow you to use it? 
Col. Humphrey’s wife can spend money, but I 
can’t. Her name is out on every subscription 
paper that comes along. She figures large in 
the Ladies Benevolent Society, gives whole cuts 
of cloth to the Home Missionaries, and, the oth- 
er day, she launched out with ten dollars for 
the starving in Kansas. I wasn’t able to give 
but two dollars. I suppose some folks would 
call it stinginess, but I always told David that 
we must cut our coat according to the cloth. 
We farmers, who have to work hard for our 
living, can’t expect to live in such style, or figure 
so high on subscription lists, as merchants who 
have an income of twenty five hundred a year, 
all clear profit, and made standing behind a 
counter, and using a yard stick and scales. That 
business pays.” 

“T don’t suppose you have, any family ?” 

“ Family! Just look in the other room there. 
I am the mother of eight children, and the old- 
est is only eighteen, and he is in college. If it 
wasn’t for the children, I should have been dead 
long ago. The farm isa pretty good place to 
bring up a family, so far as making the children 
healthy and well behaved is concerned. Butas 
I was saying, it is no place to make money. 
My children so far have got along without much 
sickness, doctor’s bills very light, thank fortune. 
We have pretty good schools at home, but Bet- 
sey, my oldest girl, took it into her head that 
she must go to the Seminary, and that costs us 
three hundred dollars a year, all in clean cash. 
The’education of the children, you see, takes off 
the profits, and when the year comes around, we 
hayen’t much left. It is very poor business in- 





deed, sir, and you will need two lanterns, I guess, 
to finda farmer that is making any money.” 

The ‘other room,’ that Mrs. Grimes spoke of, 
was a very pleasant sitting room, used also as a 
nursery. The children, six of whom were at 
home, were as pretty a group as you will find 
in any other calling. Mrs. Col. Humphrey, 
probably, could not boast of any thing more 
charming. They were well dressed, well be- 
haved, and growing up with all the advantages 
of a New England education. Each one of the 
group will cost their parents on a moderate esti- 
mate, two thousand - dollars, by the time they 
have reached adult years, and are ready for the 
responsibilities of life; and all these bills, 
amounting to sixteen thousand dallars, will be 
paid for out of the profits of the farm, in a pe- 
riod of thirty years, leaving the farm in better 
condition, and worth more at the close than at 
the beginning. And yet, Mrs. Grimes is disatis- 
fied with her lot, and thinks farming is a poor 
business, because her bank stock has not quad- 
rupled in value. Her sons and daughters will 
fill honorable positions in society, and will prob- 
ably be better men and women than the chil- 
dren brought up in affluence. Verily there isno 
accounting for tastes, I thought, as I bid Mrs. 
Grimes good morning, and she added to her 
adieu: “It is a very poor business, sir.” 
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“ Frosted” Feet. 
ay 

Chilblains, or “frosted” feet as they are 
usually termed, are too well known to need par- 
ticular description. Itis not necessary that the 
feet be actually frozen to produce this difficulty ; 
exposure to cold, particularly with persons 
mostly engaged indoors, will cause it. Woolen 
socks are usually worn in Winter, which keep 
the feet unnecessarily warm while in the house. 
This makes them tender, and also causes free 
perspiration to dampen the socks, and cold is 
more sensibly felt when going out of doors. We 
have observed that persons habitually wearing 
India rubbers or other waterproof material, 
are most subject to chilblains: the confined 
perspiration may have an irritating effect upon 
the skin, in addition to the influence of cold. 
The wearing of light slippers while in the house, 
or changing the socks before going out, would 
tend to prevent chilblains. To cure them, va- 
rious remedies are prescribed, as bathing the 
feet with alcohol, turpentine, or burning fluid, 
which is a mixture of the two. Mr. Henry 
Hawk, Blair Co., Pa., recommends an applica- 
tion of common tar, which he says he has proved 
effectual. Spread the tar thickly on a cloth, and 
let it remain on the affected part an hour or two. 
Two or three applications may be needed for a 
cure. It is easily tried. Having no use for the 
remedy, we can not speak from experience. * 
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About Feather Beds. 

The doctors agree pretty wellin the opinion 
that feathers are not the best material for filling 
beds; but the people do not very generally agree 
with them. Probably the doctors are right, 
when they tell us that soft beds are enervating, 
making the body effeminate; that the animal 
effluvia arising from feathers, though slight, is 
injurious; and that, except in the intensest cold 
of Winter, the body is kept too warm by them, 
for health. Nevertheless, while geese are reared, 
and feathers make a comfortable bed, people will 
continue to use them, and live and grow old, 
despite the doctors; though there is no doub 





that it would contribute to health and comfort, 
if feathers were entirely discarded, and hair, or 
husk, or even straw mattresses, wholly substi- 
tuted. No one having slept for six months or 
soon a good mattress—long enough to over- 
come his prejudice in favor of feathers—would 
willingly go back to the latter. 

Some of the objections to feathers may be ob- 
viated by proper care. Let them not be used 
until Winter fairly commences, and put them 
aside very early in Spring; otherwise they will 
soon become impregnated with exhalations from 
the skin, caused by the heat they excite, and be 
rendered unfit for use. For the same reason 
they should be thoroughly aired every day when 
in use. Many have a second tick filled with 
straw, or what is better, husks reduced to shreds, 
which is placed above the feather bed in warm 
weather, and under it in Winter ; in either case, 
it is essential to frequently beat up and air the 
feathers. 

After years of service, the best kept feathers 
lose much of their elasticity, become matted to- 
gether, and are scarcely superior to straw. By 
proper treatment, much of their original excel- 
lence may be restored. The best plan is to give 
them a thorough steaming in a tight box, and 
with a proper apparatus to beat them thorough- 
ly until dry and light. Nearly the same results 
can be obtained without expensive apparatus. 
Put the feathers in a barrel with hot suds, and 
pound them as you would clothing. Change 
the suds twice, and pound well each time—the 
water will show how much dust and other offen- 
sive matter they have accumulated. Then rinse 
them in two waters, place them part at a time 
in a sheet or other cloth, wring them as dry as 
may be, and spread them on the garret floor. 
Give them a good whipping every day with a 
rattan or other slender rod, for a week or more, 
until they are completely dry, and lie up loose 
like new feathers. nf 
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Good Whitewash for Indoors. 


At the request of many subscribers who have 
not read the previous volumes of the Agrioul- 
turist, we here republish the directions given 
two years since for the best whitewash we have 
ever used. For a moderate sized house, say 
8rooms, about 33 Ibs. Paris white, and 1 Ib. 
best white glue are needed. Dissolve the glue 
in hot water ; also make a thick wash with 
the Paris white and hot water, and add the dis- 
solved glue and sufficient water to make the 
wash of the proper consistence. As the mass 
stiffens over night, it is better to mix each morn- 
ing what is wanted during the day. If left over 
night, warm, or add hot water to make it limpid. 

The Paris white is chalk cleansed from its 
impurities, and is only a very pure whiting— 
better than is ordinarily used for making putty. 
We use the Cooper glue, which is considered 
the best here, but any good white glue will 
answer. It costs here 50 cents per lb. at retail, 
and the Paris white 3 cents per Ib. Both articles 
can be obtained in almost every city or village. 

The above makes an excellent whitewash, 
clean and white, and not easily rubbed off. Its 
first cost.is more than lime wash, but it is dura- 
ble, and for nice rooms it is far preferable. 
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To Stop BLEEDING.—Asa Kemger, Ross Co., 
O., writes to the American Agriculturist, that 
bleeding from a wound on man or beast, may be 
stopped by a mixture of wheat flour and com- 
mon salt, in equal parts, bound on with a cloth. 
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If the bleeding be profuse, use a large quantity, 
say from one to three pints. It may be left on 
for hours, or even days, if necessary. In this 
manner he saved the life of a horse which was 
bleeding from a wounded artery; the bleeding 
ceased in five minutes after the application. It 
was left on three days, when it worked loose, 
was easily removed, and the wound soon healed. 
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Cooking Meat “‘ Scientifically.” 


> 


Poor meat rightly cooked, is often better—. 


more agreeable to the taste, more readily digest- 
ed, and affords more nutriment—than good 
meat not properly cooked. A piece of tough, 
tendonous beef contains quite as much nourish- 
ment as the same weight of clear, tender steak, 
for the latter contains a larger proportion of 
water. But in the usual process of boiling, 
most of the flavor and much of the real sub- 
stance of tough meat, are lost before it is made 
tender enough for eating. <A plan for boiling 
tough meat, which we have before referred to, is 
so valuable as to be worthy of discussing again. 
The process is applicable to beef and mutton, 
fresh or salted. If corned beef, it should first be 
soaked in cold water until quite fresh enough to 
be eaten. As above hinted, a piece of tough, 
cheap beef, will by the process become quite as 
goodas that which cost twice as much per pound. 

Put into a kettle the fresh beef, or mutton, or 
the freshened corn beef; cover with hot 
water, and set it to boiling. Put upon the top of 
the kettle, (or better, fit into the top) a tin pan 
that will close it as tightly as possible. Nearly 
fill the covering pan with cold water, and re- 
plenish it, when it evaporates. The boiling of 
the meat is now to be kept up for from three to 
siz hours or more, or until the meat is cooked 
“all to pieces,” that is made perfectly tender, 
so that it no longer adheres to the bones, and will 
not even hold together to be lifted with a fork. 
The main point is to boil it long enough. The kettle 
can stand upon the back of the stove from morn- 
ing until night if need be; slow boiling is about 
as effective as rapid boiling. If water boils at 
all, it is heated 212°, and isno hotter than this 
when boiling ever so furiously. 

The “ science” of this process is in having the 
pan of water for a cover. The rising steam, 
which if allowed to escape would carry off much 
of the flavor and substance of the meat, 
is condensed upon the bottom of the pan, and 
falls back into the kettle, so long as the water 
in the covering pan is below the boiling heat. 
The covering pan may be improved by bending 
it down a little in the middle, so that the con- 
densed steam will drop back from the center, 
If the boiling be so rapid as to heat the water 
in the covering pan also to boiling, the water 
may be occasionally changed for cold. 

When thoroughly done, dip out the meat with a 
skimmer, remove the bones, and put the meat 
into a pan or deep dish. Leaving the cover off, 
simmer the pot liquor down to convenient quan- 
tity, and mix it with the meat. Now cover it with 
a plate, and put on a quantity of weights—sad- 
irons, or a stone, or any other convenient weight 
—and set it aside to cool over night. The liquor 
will form a hard jelly with the meat, and the 
mass will become a solid piece, having the form 
of the containing dish and cover, and will be in 
nice order to place upon the table, for a sub- 
stantial meal, or as acold relish. It is a good 
preparation fora Sunday dinner; and as it keeps 
well, is good to have on hand for an emergency, 
It can be cut into nice slices, and will be tender, 





juicy, very palatable, easily digestible, and 
nourishing. If fat and lean bits be mixed to- 
gether, the slices will present a beautiful marbled 
appearance. If the meat be quite fat, the pot 
liquor may be first cooled and the fat removed, 
and afterwards be boiled down a little, and 
then poured on the meat as above described. 





The “ Apple Pie” Melon, and Other Sub- 
stitutes for Apples. 


After what we considered a fair trial, our ver- 
dict on the Japan or “Apple Pie” melon has 
been “Use it for pies when nothing else can be 
had,” that is, provided a pie be absolutely ne- 
cessary; and many accounts from experiment- 
ers confirm this unfavorable opinion. But it 
has found an advocate to whom we accord a 
hearing; for, if by skillful cooking, it can be 
made a good substitute for apples when the lat- 
ter fruit is scarce, it is worthy of cultivation. 
Mrs. 8. H. Ingalls, Muscatine Co., Ia., contrib-, 
utes to the Agriculturist the following directions, 
by which she says a really good pie may be 
made: 

Peel the melon, extract the seeds, and slice the 
remainder as you would an apple. Fill a three 
quart tin saucepan with it, and pour over cold 
water enough to cover it, adding two teaspoon- 
fuls of Zurtaric acid. Boil together until nearly 
done, then add one and a half teacupfuls of 
sugar, and one teaspoonful of salt (this is indis- 
pensable). Boil ten minutes longer, then flavor 
with nutmeg, lemon, or cinnamon, as for an 
apple pie—a few slices of lemon boiled with the 
melon, makes the best flavor. After pouring 
in the mixture, sprinkle over it from one to two 
teaspoonfuls of flour, according to the quantity of 
juice, which should be plentiful and rich; adda 
small piece of butter, to each pie. careful to 
press the crust together well, so that the juice 
will not run out in baking. This quantity will 
make from three to four pies. 

The melon chopped, then boiled and prepared 
with the acid, sugar, éetc., is also a good substi- 
tute for apple in mince pies. 

Green tomatoes sliced, and even young squash- 
es and pumpkins prepared in precisely the same 
way make excellent pies, where one can not 
get fruit, as we have learned from experience in 
this new western world. These recipes are not 
intended for anybody else. The directions must 
be explicitly followed, or failure will result; the 
salt especially must not be omitted, as it serves 
to destroy the raw, insipid, disagreeable taste ; 
nor must the tartaric acid be exchanged for vine- 
gar, as only the former will give the peculiar acid 
taste belonging to fruit. 





Oranges and Flavoring. 

When oranges are cheap, they may be eco- 
nomically used in place of preserves. Even the 
common Sicily fruit—which, in its season, can be 
bought for from 8 to 12 cents per dozen—when 
peeled, divided and covered with sugar for two 
or three hours, make a dish superior, to our taste, 
and more healthful than the rich confections of 
plums, peaches, etc., found upon many tables. 
The peel, packed in a jar with layers of white 
sugar, and covered with brandy, will give an ex- 
cellent article for flavoring puddings, sauces, 
cakes, etc. 


Toast Pudding. 

Contributed to the Agriculturist by “J.T. K.,” 
Bridgeport, Ct. Mix 1 quart of milk, 8 eggs, 
and a little salt, as for custard. Cut a small loaf 
of bread (bakers’ bread is best) into slices halfan 








inch thick, and lay them separately on platters. 
Pour the mixture over them, and let them stand2 
hours, or until all the milk is soaked up; then 
fry br6wn on a griddle, and serve with sauce. 


Baked Dumplings, 

Contributed to the Agriculturist by 8. M. Hen- 
yan, Sullivan Co., N. Y. Prepare the dump- 
lings as for boiling, and bake them in the oven 
until well done. For sauce, brown some butter, 
stir in a little flour and water according to the 
quantity neefed; sweeten it and flavor with 
wine and lemon, or spice if liked. Make asmalh 


opening in each dumpling, pour in a spoonful 
two of the sauce, and serve while warm. 


The Best Lemon Pie, 

Contributed to the Agriculturist by Mrs, 8. H. 
Ingalls, Muscatine Co., Ia. “Take two lemons, 
five eggs, two spoonfuls of melted butter, eight 
spoonfuls white sugar. Squeeze the juice of all 
the lemons, and grate or chop finely the rind of 
one. Stir together the yolks of three eggs, and 
white of one, with the sugar, butter, juice, and 
rind; beat well ; then add oné coffee cup of good 
sweet cream (some use half cream and half milk). 
Beat all for a minute or two. Have ready 
a plate lined with pastry, into which pour 
the mixture, which will be sufficient for two 
pies of the ordinary size. Bake till the pastry is 
done; meanwhile beat the remaining whites of 
eggs to a stiff froth,and stir in 4 spoonfuls of white 
sugar ; take the pies from the oven and spread 
over equal parts upon each, and return them 
quickly to the oven, and bake a delicate brown. 
Take care that the oven be not too hot, or they 
will brown too quickly, before the egg is set 
sufficiently, which will cause the pie to fall 
when taken from the oven, This isa beautiful 
looking pie and in mypwn opinion, and that of 
others, the best lemon pie made. The improve- 
ments I have added to the excellent recipe of 
the March No., Vol, 19.” 


Sour Milk Cheese. 

Contributed to the <Agriculturist by “ House- 
wife.” Heat sour, or loppered milk (which is 
better) in an iron pot over a slow fire, until curd 
isformed. Take out the curd and press the 
whey from it with a ladle or the hands. To 
each quart of curd add one half pint of sweet 
cream, a lump of butter the size of an egg, and 
salt to the taste. Place all the ingredients in a 
frying pan over a slow fire, and stir until it as- 
sumes a smooth, thick consistence, when it will 
be ready for the table, either warm or cold. 
[Some housekeepers place the curd in a strainer 
bag and allow the whey to drip out, before ad- 
ding the cream, etc. The second heating ap- 
pears to be an improvement.—Ep.] 


Sweet Potato Coffee. 

Mrs. Ann Hoopes, Vermilion Co., IIL, writes 
that a very good substitute for coffee can be 
made from sweet potatoes. Wash and scrape 
good sound tubers; cut them into pieces, half 
an inch long; dry them in the stove; roast them 
as you would coffee, until of alight brown color. 
Make “coffee” from them in the usual manner, 
except that the pieces are not to be ground. 


To Clean Tripe,. 


Contributed to the American Agriculturist 
J. M. Moper. Assoon as the fecal matter is 
emptied out, put into the stomach about one 
quart of air-slacked lime, add 2 gallons water, 
warm or cold; then sew it together. Work and 
shake it for aboutefor a minute or two; empty 
the mixture out, and it can then be cleaned 





with a knife and water in a few minutes, 
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degradation and misery. 
Think of it as you are 
planting your garden this 
Spring. 

Looking into the ° 

Horse’s Mouth. 

Our young readers have 
all doubtless heard the 
adage “‘ Never look a gift 
horse in the mouth.” In 
estimating the value of a 
horse, people judge some- 
what of its age and good 
constitution by the sound- 
ness of its teeth. The 
adage, of course, means 
that when a horse is given 
to us, we should not im- 
mediately open his mouth 
to see if we can not find 
fault with him. We have 
seen young people, who, 
when presented with a 
toy, or some more valua- 
ble gift, would immedi- 
ately begin to pick flaws 
in it, and perhaps say, “it 
is not as good as John’s or 
Sarah’s.” We gave a beg- 
gar a pretty good second- 
hand coat recently. He 
immediately took it up 
and examined it carefully, 
as if to see if there were 
any holes in it, and even 
looked disdainfully at one 
arm, Which was somewhat 
threadbare. You may 
guess whether he got any- 
thing, when he called the 
next time. Not long 
since a clergyman of our 
acquaintance married a 
wealthy couple, and ex- 
pected a large fee. As he 





was about leaving for 








home, a five dollar gold 





THE HOUR-GLASS. 


The Editor with his Young Readers. 


About the Picture. 


The object which these children are watching with 
s0 much interest, would be new fo most of you, al- 
though once it was very common. Our ancestors, 
many generations ago, used the instrument for 
measuring time—a clock or a watch had not then 
been thought of. The hour-glass was made of the 
shape you see in the picture, and sand enough was 
put in it to require just an hour to run from the 
top division to the bottom; then the apparatus 
was turned, andthe sand ran back again. Marks for 
half and quarter of an hour were sometimes made 
on the sides of the glass. The contrivance was in- 
genious, but somewhat troublesome, as it must be 
regularly turned, or noaccount could be kept of the 
time of day. 

This was quite an improvement on some of the 
contrivances in use still earlier. Itis related that 
King Alfred of England, measured time with wax 
@indles ; each of which was made of several differ- 
ent colors ; these were arranged so that it took an 
hour, or some other exact period, to burn down to 
the next colored division. TheSun dial was known 
thousands of years ago, and itserved a good purpose 
except in cloudy weather, when it was useless. 

The pretty children in the picture appear much 
amused with the steady flow of the stream of sand. 
They look quite thoughtful; perhaps they have 
been told that the instrument marks the passing 
away of a portion of life. Do you ever think how 
each tick of the clock tells that life is shortening; 


and how the strokes of the bell seem to say ‘gone! 





gone! gone!’—and soon it will all be gone. Try to 
live so that each moment, as it flies into eternity, 
shall bear a record of your good thoughts, words, 
and actions. 


What will you Plant? 


Have you a garden of your own? Not a large 
plot, perhaps, but asmall piece of ground where 
you can raise flowers or vegetables. Ask father to 
allow youacorner somewhere, and then try and 
make it produce the best plants of all the garden. 
What will you putintoit? Melons, tomatoes, beans, 
and peas ?—or asters, phloxes, pansies, and roses ? 
Suppose you scatter the seeds of thistles, dock, pur- 
slane, and rag-weed,upon the bed. They will be 
quite suretogrow. Or if yousimply let theground 
alone and sow no seed, weeds will spring up, for 
the seeds are already there, and you need have very 
little trouble in cultivating them. It will not be nec- 
essary to enrich the ground, or to use either spade 
or hoe, but only let them alone, and a luxuriant 
crop will follow; while to get melons, or other 
good vegetables or fine flowers, will require much 
pains-taking, . But then, you are ready to exclaim, 
these will be worth something when we get them; 
while weeds are only a nuisante, which no one likes. 
Exactly so, and now remember that your mind is 
like a garden, and early years are the Spring time 
of life. Plant good lessons there, of knowledge, 
temperance, honesty, patience, love, and all virtues, 
and cultivate them by practice, and thoughat times 
it may be hard work, it will pay—the fruit will be 
peace, and happiness. But idleness and neglect will 
allow the seeds of profanity, impurity, dishonesty, 
anger, and every other hateful yice to ripen into 





piece was put into his 

hands, with a pair of 

gloves for himself, and 
another pair as a present for his wife. He was so 
vexed at the smallness of the gift, that he left both 
the money and gloves on the hall table, as he 
passed out. Judge of his chagrin when he after- 
ward learned that there was aten dollar bill in 
each of the fingers of two pairs of gloves, designed 
for himself and wife. He had “looked the gift 
horse in the mouth.” 


The Doctor's Fee. 


Another illustration of the above adage occurred 
in Parisa few months ago. A physician attended a 
wealthy banker’s very sick child, which recovered, 
to the great joy of the parents. The physician, on 
making his last call, was asked for his bill, and ex- 
pecting a large fee, he proposed to leave it to the 
good will of the parents. The mother left the room, 
and soon returned with a fine knit purse, and, 
handing it to the physician, said: “‘ We are grateful 
to you indeed, doctor; money can not fully repay 
your kindness and skill—allow me to present this 
purse, which I haye knit with my own hands, as a 
token of my gratitude.” The physician spurned 
the gift, and said: ‘‘ Madam, such gifts are nothing 
to me; time is money, and I must be recompensed 
for my time,” The lady felt hurt at this rude re- 
ply, and answered: “Sir, as you despise this gift, 
which I had spent many pleasant hours in making 
for you, as a token of my gratitude, say, how much 
money will satisfy you.”— My bill,” said he, ‘is 
two thousand francs.” —The lady immediately open- 
ed the purse, took out five notes of a thousand 
francs each, unrolled them, handed two of them to 
the doctor, rolled up the other three, replaced them 
in the purse, put it in her own pocket, bade the 
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QUICK and SPIRITED. 


‘A Larmer J will be.” 


% Song for Boys.’ 


Words and Music composed for the “ American Agriculturist,” by WM. B. BRADBURY. 
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doctor good morning, and left the room. He went 
home, feeling that he had “ looked a gift horse in the 
mouth.” The next time any of our young readers 
receive a present they do not quite like, let them 
remember the wedding gift and the doctor’s fee. 


A Song for You, 


Here is a song for all of you Boys, and note the * 
that ‘the Girls may join them.” Indeed that is es- 
sential, we think, not only because girls should 
enter into the spirit of the words, but also because 
their voices are needed to make the harmony com- 
plete. Latterly, it has seemed to us that boys are 
less fond of singing, than they were a few years ago, 
We find in almost every school a few boys, or 
half-grown men, who seldom try to sing. They 
seem to think themselves too large to sing! Per- 
haps the boys are becoming rougher in temper 
and disposition. Music, especially singing, has a 





softening, sweetening effect upén the temper. No 





people in the world are less quarrelsome than the 
Scotch, and a distinguished writer attributes this to 
the fact, that in Scotland, more than anywhere else, 
the boys and girls, large and small, and the men and 
women too, all sing; they sing at school, at the 
fireside, at the festive gathering, at their work in 
the fields and in the houses—indeed, everywhere! 
Boys, if you feel cross frequently ; if you are some- 
times out of humor with yourselves because you 
feel that you are cross, then learn to sing; and 
when you feel sour, sing all the more earnestly. We 
believe that almost every body could sing, if they 
tried hard enough, and especially if they began early. 
—Well, here is a pretty song, one that will leave a 
good impression, composed expressly for the boys 
who read the American Agriculturist, by our friend, 
Wm. B. Bradbury, whose sweet music is sung in 
every church, and in almost every Christian family 
the country over. 
suits; he has a beautiful home over in New-Jersey, 


Mr. Bradbury loves rural pur- 





and inthe song he has doubtless spoken out just 
what he feels. We are glad to learn that he is pre- 
paring a new song book for Boys and girls, to be 
called the “ Carol;” and he says he likes this song 
so well, that he would like to retain the copyright 
for his own book. 

We very eheerfully leave over a lot of stories, 
puzzles, etc., prepared for this page, to make room 
for the song. Let all the Boys and Girls learn it 
and sing it. Let those of you who can not 
the notes, get somebody to teach them to 
Boys, don’t omit the notes to be whistled |— 
pose that on the first day of Mayall our young 
readers sing the song with us at sunrise, You in 
Maine, and you in New-Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
begin, and the thousands of: our Canada Boys join 
in, and let it ring through the land, away 
the Middle and Western States, and on to the 
Pacific, and even to the Sandwich Islands. - 

Here we go: “ A Farmer, a Farmer I will be!” 
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New Problems. 
The Song has crowded out all new puzzles we 
had intended this month except the following: 


No. 8. Illustrated Rebus.—We have purposely 
made this pretty dificult ; but then there will be 
all the more pleasure in unraveling it.—Try it. 


Answers to Problems. 


No. 5, Biblical. Enigma. — Answer.—Anathema 
Maranatha, found in Ist Corinthians, xvi, 22. 
No. 6. Rebus. —Answer.—Condescending. 


No. 7. Figure Puzzle.—We judge from remarks in 
numerous letters, that you have had a pretty good 
time over this puzzle, as we did when we first saw 
it. The general conclusion is that it can not be 
done, except by folding the paper so as to make 
two marks at once, or in some way which can hard- 
ly be called fair. We therefere “ give it up.” 

Correct answers received nd to March 18th: 

Silas M. Donzer, 4; ow 4 Mosher. Mrs. Robert T. Bibb, 
8; Schuyler Duryee, 3; Abiel "Wilver 4 : » Soth- St.” (no 
answer was sent) ; ‘1 ix Zinomen, ¢; Nellie i Smith, 4; Ju- 
 dith A. B Brandon, 4; Awni P. Aylsworth, 4; “South Bend,” 
34 (Rebus has some excellent points) ; si Cook Moreau, 
3, 4; Josh. 8. Deeter, 4; Mary G. G. Gillett, 3: Dewit C. Challis, 

8,4; Alson G. White, 3,4; Robert Fausitt,3; Hobart Ayres, 

8:6. Gillliew, 8 4: Soran Brown, Asi Beth W. Fox, 3; smd 
i e propine A. L, Ely, 8,4; M. tt. send the words of 

rebus) ; Josiah Anstice, 3; a J. Mabell,4; Ann 

: Thomas Mrs. E, Agar, 3, 4; Isaac 

CF Annie Littel % ae te E. peormen. 4’ j 8. R. 

ae T. Smith, 8; Elbert M. Swan, 4; Liz- 

ont on, 4 _{rebuses good and cay); 

Serk Teaver, 3: ienry W , Lan ~_ 4y Wm. H. Lyman, 4; 

Henri W. Young, 5 ohn Keeler, $; Deodatus Roe, 3, 4; 

“ Carrie of L.” 6; Jarvis H. ree George P. Metcalfe, 
5; Orwer B.. B. Mc naife. 5,6; A. 


an Buskirk, 5; 
John Dickson, 1; 5; J.F. 


Lester, 5: Bal: 
lie Elliott. 
e 


. 5, 6s . ice B. Co; eshall, 
m. Bo: #44 Lise : . G. Kieffer, 5 David Fin 


:3.L cCreery, 5 . 6 (Rebus good); Adah M. Beely, $ 
(you w write . ey neat letter) ; George W. Morse, 5; Robert 
Sw Hg <a : Rev. Jas. 8. Hall,5: Magdalen Brum- 

Green, 5; fo hy Joyce, 5; Wm. Joyce, Sen., 

6; @2 Bic Bo Bonsall, 5; J. Albert Evans, 5; 8. L, Fuller, 5, 6; 
N.H. 8,5; J. Henry Wright, 5: Ko Humphrey, 6 4 
W.R. Hollingsworth, 5,6; Wm. M. Summers. 5, 6 C., 
5; T. H. RM. Rufus W. Weeks. 5, 6; 


George we o> a. e A. Harris, 3. 


Language Changes. 

Fashion has much to do with words, as well as 
with clothing. The language of our English ances- 
tors would appear almost as strange as would their 
coats or bonnets, if used bya person now. The 
following versions of the Lord’s Prayer, are a curi- 
ous specimen of changes in language from the year 
1250 up to the present time: 

[a. D., 1250.) 

Fader our in heven, halewyed b2the thy nam, coin thy 
kingeriche, thy will bethe don in heven and in erthe. Our 
everich day breid gif ous to-day. And forghive us our 
dettes, as we forghiven our ettoures. And lede us 
nought into temptatioun, bot delyver us from ivil, Amen. 

[a. D., 1300.) 

Fadir our in heven, Halewyd be thi name, come thi 
kingdom. Thi wille be don, as in hevene and in erthe. 
Our uche dayes bred give us to-day. And forgive us our 
dettes, as we forgiven our dettoures. And lede us not 
into temptatioun, Bote delyvere us of yvel. Amen. 

[a. D., 1379.] 

Our fadyr that art in heavenes, Halloed by thy name, 
Thy kingdom come to, Be thy will done in erthe asin 
heayene ; Frey to us thisday our bread over other sub- 
stances ; And forgif to us our dettis as we forgiven to our 
detters ; and leed us not into temptativn; But deliver us 
from evel. Amen. 

fa. D., 1526.) . 


*® O oure father which art - heven’ hallowed by thy name. 
Let thy kingdom come. aay wait be fulfilled’ as well iy 
erth’ as hit ys in heven. Give ys this daye, our day) 
breade. And forgive ys our treaspasses even as we a 


Amen. 


ve them which trespas 
But delyvre ys from yve 
(a. D., 1589.) 
Our father which art in heaven, halowed be thy name. 


Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done euven in erthe 
as it is in heauen. 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

And forgive us dettes as we also forgive our detters. 
And lead us not into temptation, but delieuer us from euil ; 
for thine is the kingdome and the power and the glorie 
tor euer. 


re Leede ys not into temptation, 
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Five Davexters.—A gentleman had five daughters, all 
of whom he brought up to some respectable occupation 
in life. These daughters married, one after the other, 
with the consent of their father. The first married a gen- 
tleman by the name of Poor; the second, a Mr. Little; 
the third, a Mr. Short; the fourth, a Mr. Brown; and the 
fifth,a Mr. Hogg. At the wedding of the latter, her sis- 
ters, with their husbands, were present. After the cere- 
monies of the wedding were over, the old gentleman said 
to the guests, “I have taken great pains to educate my 
five daughters, that they might act well their part in life, 
and, from their advantages and improvements, I fondly 
hoped that they would do honor to the family ; and nowI 
find that all my pains, cares, and expectations have turned 
out nothing but a Puor, Little, Short, Brown, Hogg !” 


Our First Deciamation.—The first “piece” we at- 
tempted to “speak upon the stage” when a boy, began 
thus: “ Education is a companion which no misfortune 
can depress—no crime can destroy—no enemy can alien- 
ate—no despotism enslave ; at home a friend—abroad an 
introduction—in solitude a solace—and in society an orna- 
ment ; it chastens vice—it guides virtue—it gives at once 
grace and government to genius.”—We commend this to 
our young readers—it is worthy a place in your memory. 


Recipe ror a Happy Home.—Six things are requisite 
to create a “happy home.” Integrity must be the archi- 
tect, and tidiness the upholsterer. It must be warmed by 
affection, lightened up with cheerfulness, and indus- 
try must be the ventilator, renewing the atmosphere and 
bringing in fresh salubrity day by day ; while over all, as 
a protecting canopy and glory, nothing will suffice except 
a blessing from above. 

Servep ’em Ricut.—A party of rowdies, in Vermont, 
“charivarid” or “horned” a newly-married couple. The 
bride appearad to take it in good part, and inviting them 
into the house, treated them to a bountiful supply of ci- 
der.. The after result may be conceived, when we state 
that she had mixed a liberal quantity of tartar emetic in 
the cider. 


Promrt.—An Irishman was engaged at a drain, and had 
his pick raised in the air just as the clock struck twelve. 
He determined to work no more till after dinner, let go 
the pick, and left it hanging there! We have seen a case 
like the above, except as to the place the pick was left. 


Sor att Rigut.—A man boasting in a company of 
ladies that he had a very luxuriant head of hair, a lady 
present remarked that it was doubtiess owing to the mel- 
lowness of the soil. 


PREMIUMS FOR 1861. 
Vol. XX. 


{3F"In selecting articles for premiums, we have aimed 
to get such as are useful and as have been most fre- 
quently called for by our readers. [3" WE wisH 1T 
DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD that these premiums are offer- 
ed in good faith—no cheap, trashy, imperfect, poorly made 
or second-hand thing, will be sent out, but each article 
offered, is the best of its kind, and every one will be selected 
by the publisher from the very best manufactured. They 
will be the best sold in the market at the prices named. 





G2” We offer nothing for competition. Each premium is 
for a specified number of subscribers, and no one's remuner- 
ation will depend upon what other unknown persons are do- 
ing. Every one aiming for a premium, knows just what he 
or she, is working for; and also that ifa higher premium is 
not secured, a lower one can be taken. 


¢2@™~ The premiums are offered for subscribers for Volume 
XX (1861), whenever received, Canvassers will have time 
for completing their lists, but the premium will be paid as 
soon as any list is made up—if duplicate lists are sent, to refer 
to atonce. {@™ Clubs need not be confined to one P. O. 


Premium A. 


130 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 90 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Wheeler & 
Wilson's best $45 Sewing Machines, (including 
Hemmers) new from the factory,and of the very best 
make. There is no better family machine than this made, 
as we have proved by three years’ use in our own 
family. We want no better.—The machines will be selected 
new at the manufactory, be well boxed, and forwarded with- 
out expense to the recipient, except for freight charges after 
leaving the city. Full instructions for setting up and using, 
go with each machine. 


Premium B. 

130 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 90 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club toa set of Appleton’s 
New American Cyclopsedia, now in course of 
publication, consisting of fifteen large volumes of 710 pages 
each, This is a magnificent work, forming a whole library 
embracing every topic of hnman knowledge. Eleven vol- 
umes are now ready, and the remaining four will be fur- 
nished as fast as issued. Price, $45. 


Premium C, 


98 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 69 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Willcox & 











Gibbs’ $35 Sewing Machines, including a set of 
Hemmers. This is the best machine of its kind, (sewing 
with one thread), and has several points superior to others, 
It is neat, well made, simple in its operation ; and having test- 
ed one for some time past in our own family, we can recom- 
mend it to those who can not afford to buy the higher priced 
double-thread machines. (The regular price of this machine 
is $30, but we have included in our offer $5 extra for the set 
of Hemmers, because those used with this machine are very 
simple and effective, and should go with every one sent out.) 
The machines given as premiums, will beselected new at the 
factory, be well boxed, and will be forwarded to the recip- 
ient free of expense, except for freight after leaving the 
city. They will go out set up ready for use, with printed 
directions for operating. 


Premium D. 


65 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 32 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of the New 
$10 Wringing Machines, described on page 247 of the 
August Agriculturist. This is one of the best labor-saving 
inventions of the day, and we unhesitatingly say that it will 
pay to have one to assist in the washing of every family, 
even if of only moderate size. We would not take $50 for 
our machine, if another could not be purchased, 


Premium E, 


45 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 20 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Kendall's 
Aneroid Barometers, described on page 282 of the 
August Agriculiturist. Thisis a good portable instrument, 
and valuable to every person as a weather guide, as well as 
for scientific purposes. (New price $7.50.) 


Premium F. 


50 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 26 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of the best 
$8 Straw and Hay Cutters. [If preferred, the best 
$8 Subsoil Plow (two-horse) will be given.) 


Premium H. 


40 Subscribers at $0 cents each, (or 21 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of the best 
$6 Hand Corn Shellers—a convenient, effective, and 
useful implement. 


Premium I. 


30 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 16 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one extra copy of 
Vol. XX, and also to the 4 previous unbound Volumes 
of the American Agriculturist, (16, 17, 18, 19,) sent post paid, 


Premium K., 


25 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person 
getting up the club to an extra copy of Vol. XX, and also to 
any three of the unbound volumes 16, 17, 18, and 19 sent post 
paid. §2"20 Subscribers at 80 cents each to an extra copy 
of Vol, XX, and tee of those volumes. §3™ 15 Subscribers 
at 80 cent each, to an extra copy of Vol. XX, and one of the 
previous volumes, 

Premium Ia 


20 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to an assortment of Windsor & Newton's 
Water Color Paints—consisting of 12 colors, put up in 
aneat mahogany case, with brushes, etc. These Paints are 
imported from London, and are by all considered the best 
in the world. They are adapted to the finest work, or they 
will make a neat and appropriate present to any of our young- 
er readers, They will be sent post-paid any where within 
8000 miles, (If to go to the British Provinces or to the Pa- 
cific Coast, the recipient will need to send 84 cents for extra 
postage above the 6 cents per ounce which we pay.) 


Premium M. 

15 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get 
ting up the club to an Assortment of Osborne & Hodgkinson’s 
Water Color Paints, consisting of 24 colors or shades, 
put up in a mahogany case with brushes, cups, etc. These 
are of American manufacture, and though not so fine as the 
above, they will answer for ordinary practice by children or 
beginners, and for common sketching. They will also be 
sent by mail, post-paid. (If to gotothe British Provinces, 
or to the Pacific Coast, $1,05 will need to be sent by the re- 
cipient to pay the extra postage above 6 cents per ounce.) 


Premium N. 


10 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to any one of the four previous unbound 
yolumes (16, 17, 18, or 19,) sent post-paid. 


Premium O. 


237 Subscribers at 80 cents each (or 125 at $1 each) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A. 
Prince & Co.s $75 Melodeons (5 octaves). These Melo- 
deons are of very superior tone and finish. We have our. 
selves used one (costing $150) for two years past, and it has 
given the highest satisfaction, and is pronounced by all who 
have heard it, as one of the very best. The different priced 
instruments are of equally good tone—the price varying with 
the size and style of finish. The size, prices, etc., of these in- 
struments can be learned particularly by sending a stamp to 
Geo. A. Prince & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for an illustrated de- 
scriptive catalogue. The instruments given as Premiums, will 
be sent new directly from the factory at Buffalo, ready box- 
ed, and without extraexpense to the recipient, except for 
freight after leaving the factory. 

¢@” The above premium list may be made up by the 
members of a congregation, or Sabbath School, and an in- 
strument thus secured for a church or school-room, 

Premium P, 

182 Subscribers at 80 cents each (or 105 at $1 each) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo, A, 
Prince & Co’: $60 Melodeons (4% octaves.) See re- 


marks above. — 
130 Subscribers at 80 cents each (or 90 at $1 each), will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A. 
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Prince & Co.’s $45 Melodeons (4 octaves.) See remarks 
above. N. B.—Higher priced Melodeons will be given for 
larger lists, in the saime proportion, 


Book Premiums. 


Valuable Book Premiums.—Instead of the above 
premiums, any person getting up a club of 20 or more names 
may choose any desired Books from the list (advertised on 
page 350 of Nov. No.) to the amount of 12% cents for each 
name forwarded at 80 cents, (or 3234 cents for each name sent 
at $1,) and the books will be sent post-paid, (If to go over 
3000 miles, the recipient will need to send 20 cents for extra 
postage on each dollar’s worth of books.) §g#”Persons mak- 
ing up aclub for any of the above premiums, and getting 
some names over the required amount, will be entitled to 
books for the surplus names. 
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Seeds for Free Distribution in 1861. 


Each subscriber for the twentieth volume of the American 
Agriculturist (1861) is invited to select four or five parcels of 
seeds from the list given below—provided the follow=- 
ing conditions be noted and complied with. 
(For further remarks see Febr. No., page 60, or Jan. No., p.5.) 

If to go by mail, the applicant will (of course) furnish 
prepaid envelopes, of ordinary size, which should be prepar- 
ed as in the engraving here given—that is: Put the figures 






corresponding to the Catalogue "y 

plainly onthe upper left hand of the i” 

envelop, and put all the postage|3q Jokes Sacith, 
stamps upon the right side of the ta 
cnyelop,— one aboye the other, Monroe County, 








when two or more are needed, as 

shown in this pattern, Arranging the stamps thus, will 
prevent the seeds being crushed in the stamping process 
in the Post-Office. One ordinary envelop will generally 
hold the amount of seed- packages carried by two or 
three stamps. §@ The amount of stamps can be calculated 


Jrom the Catalogue. Single 1-cent stamps on letters are of no 


value, unless there be even threes of them, as letter postage is 
rated by the half ounce. 

Canada subscribers, and those on the Pacific Coast, will need 
to substitute U.S8.10-cent stamps (or money) in all cases 
where 3cent stamps are named in the catalogue. (Post- 
uge is not necessarily prepaid here, on Canada letters.) 

When several persons send together, it will frequently 
be cheaper to receive seeds by Express, 

(Descriptive Notes upon the following seeds are given 
on pages 3, 4, and 5,of January number.] 


Field Seeds. 
14£0—Imported Giant Wheat, requires }¢ of a 3-cent stamp 
for postage on each package. 
2—Improved King Philip Corn—Single, double, or triple 
packages, as desired, requiring 1, 2, or 3 stamps, 


3—Stowell’s Sweet Corn.......... .Same packages as No. 2. 
141—Darling's Early Sweet Corn....Same packages as No, 2. 
142—Yellow Stone Turnip............-. \ of a3-cent stamp. 
143—Waite’s Eclipse Turnip,........... 4 of a 3-cent stamp. 

98—Long Ked Mangel Wurzel............One 3-cent stamp. 


101—Improved Long Orange Carrot..... ¥ of a 3-cent stamp. 
Vegetable or Garden Seeds. 








8—Daniel O'Rourke Pea.......... Packages same as No, 2, 
9—Champion of England Pea.........+++. do, do. 
HS—Napoleon Pea......csscsecseesseevceeee do. do. 
130—Great Eastern Pea.........-.+seeeeeees One 3-cent stamp. 
12—Green Kohl Rabi..... ......One-third of a 3-cent stamp. 
13—Enfield Market Cabbage............++. do, do, va 
145—Flat Dutch (Winter) Cabbage.........do, do. 
146—Early Battersea Cabbage...... .-do, do. 


147 —Neapolitan Cabbage Lettuce 
148—Long dark Blood Beet... 
149—Extra early Bassano Beet 
'74—Solid White Celery...... 
151—Yellow Danvers Onion 
95—True Hubbard Squash... 


152—Fine large Cheese Pumpkin. ..do, do, 
153—Large Red Tomato. ....... ...sseceeeee do. do, 
154—Ice-cream Water Melon.......... ee do, 
'76—Skillman's Netted Musk Melon........ do. do. 
BOD ~ GRO ices 00 0 0550s ben sede diece cnepeessces do, do, 
155—Long Cayenne Pepper.............s0+++ do, do, 
156—Summer SavoOry........sececessevccvees do, do, 
157—Long Prickly Cucumber...............+ do, do, 
17—Red Strap-Leaf Turnip......One half of a 3-cent stamp. 
71—Long White French Turnip..... -.+..One 3-cent stamp. 
1O7—Giant Asparagus. .........cccecereeresees do. do. 


Flower, Fruit, and Ornamental Seeds. 


89—Cotton Plant (2 kinds, mixed). --.-one 3-cent stamp, 
111—Castor Oil Bean (Ornamental)......}¢ of a 3-cent stamp, 


On an average about five of the following varie- 
ties will go under a 3-cent stamp. 











GO—Raspherry Seed ........206 sseceereves (for Experiments.) 
161—Currant Seed...........sscesscerevsios .-do, do, 
6:2—Gooseberry Seed..........:seeceveserees do, do, 
63—Strawberry Seed........ Ln aevakaeaecens do. d 








3 oO. 
166—-Lobelia gracilis, (a.) 
167—Malope Grandiflora, (a@.) 
168—Swan River Daisy, {¢- 
169—Clarkia puichella, (a. 
170—Eveni 


3—Mignonette, (@.) 
s—Mixed Nasturtium, (@.) 
Y—Extra Cockscomb, (d,) 
i—DoubleBalsams mix’d(a) 
\—Tassel Flower, 
—Chinese Pink, ¢ 171—Forget me not, (p.) 
2—Portulaccas, m , (@.) |172—Lunaria biennis, (6.) 
33—Cypress Vine, (a@.) 173—Mixed branching Lark- 
42— axeoves (b.) sper, {<> 
49—Candytuft, (a) |175—M xed Salpiglossis (a.) 
—Phlox Drummondii, (a2.) !176—Tom Thumb Nastur- 
86§—Euphorbia, mixed, (a.) 








a3 


a 





tium, (a.) 
EFM itervary fPE—fatras aul 3 
Mixe anterbu —Lathyrus latifolins, (p. 
eisai Bells, (6) as! | 60—-ConteurceAmericanate 


— 
4 


i—Jacob’s Ladder, (p.) 

182—Sweet Alyssum, tn) 

183—Mixed.French and Ger- 
man Asters, (@.) 


123—Gilia nivalis, (a.) 
124—Whitlavia, (a.) 
126—Long-tnubed Centran- 


thus, (a.) 
164-—Sweet Ageratum, (a.) 
a, annual—d, biennial—p, perennial, 











The Postage on the Agriculturist is posi- 
tively only Six Cents a Year. 


We hear that several Post Masters are charging 12, 18, 36, 
and even 76 cents a year onthe Agriculturist, Thisis wrong. 
The law expressly says that a Periodical issued at stated pe- 
riods, and hot weighing over 8 ounces avoifdupois, shall be 
charged one cent per number, and only half this sum if paid 
quarterly in advance. The paper for the Agriculturist is 
purposely manufactured so that it shall weigh a small por- 
tion less than three ounces. We would add an occasional 
extra page for more advertising room, could we do so with- 
out increasing the postage to our subscribers. The Post 
Master has several times decided that the postage on the 
Agriculturist is only six cents a year. See one of these de- 
cisions on page 96, volume XVII, There has been nochange 
in the law or in the weight of the paper since. The paper 
must be weighed dry and without the wrapper. Subscribers 
will please inform us of any future over charge, 


a  —— ) —— 
Bound Volames—Binding—Covers, 


We have complete sets of Vols. 16, 17, 18, and 19, bound separ- 
ately in neat covers, with gilt lettered backs—also any two of 
these consecutive volumes bound together in one cover. 


PRICES AT THE OFFICE. 


Volumes 16, 17, 18, and 19, wnbownd...... Co sececete $1,00 each. 
Volumes 16, 17,18, and 19, DOwNd..........eeceeeeeees $1.50 each, 
Two Volumes bound in one cover............ oon $260 


PRICES WHEN SENT POST-PAID BY MAIL, 
(They can not go unpaid.) 


Volumes 16, 17, 18, or 19, wnbound....... boce secesiee $1.12 each. 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, Or 19, DOUNA ...... 0. cee ceeceeces $2.00 each, 








Business Notices. 
Ce” Highty Cents a Line of space, 
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AMERICAN HYDROPULT COMPANY, 
151 Nassau St., New-York. 
NEW WAY OF ATTACKING INSECTS, 

Dr. Asa Fitch, the distinguished Entomologist of the State 
of New-York, ina communication to the Country Gentleman 
of Feb, 14th, in directing a subscriber how to drive insects 
from his fruit trees, says:—“In my experiments for destroy- 
ing noxious insects, I have for a long time felt the want of an 
efficient instrument with which to showerand drench the 
leaves of trees and herbs with certain medical infusions and 
chemical solutions, to cleanse them from insect vermin 
thereon—an instrument more capacious than the syringe and 
more economical than the garden engine. This want is at 
length fully supplied by the Hyproputt of Wm. T. Vose, 
manufactured by the American Hydropult Company, at 151 
Nassau-street, New-York. This implement, costing twelve 
dollars, if I rightly remember, and sent by express wherever 
ordered, should be in every country habitation, asa safeguard 
against fire, if not needed for any of the several other uses 
to which it is applicable. And the best advice I can give our 
querist, is to furnish himself with this instrument, and when 
those bugs again appear on his quince leayes, treat them each 
and every one to a dose of tobacco water, aloes, quassia, and 
other bitter infusions, soap suds, weak lye, lime water, &c., 
and long before he has exhausted the pharmacopeia, we think 
he will come to something that is such an efficacious remedy 
for this insect, that, elated with the discovery, he will imme- 
diately let the world know it, 


Wheeler & Wiison’s 
SEWING MACHINES 
AT REDUCED PRICES, 
with Glass-Cloth Presser, Improved Loop-Check, New 
Style Hemmer, Binder, Corder, etc. 

OrricE No. 505 Broapway, New-York. 

“This Machine makes the ‘LOCK-STITCH, and 
ranks highest, on account of elasticity, permanence, beau- 
ty, and general desirableness of the stitching when done, 
and the wide range of its application.”—Report of Amer- 

ican Institute, New-York. 








Market Review, Weather Notes, ete, 
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AMERICAN AGRrIcuLTuRIST Orrice, { 
New-York, Tuesday, March 19, 1861. 5? 


The changes in business during the past four weeks 
have not been very important. Such as have occured, 
have been, in the main, encouraging for producers. Trade 
in most kinds of Produce has exhibited signs of steadily 
increasing activity,—the effect in part, of the partial re- 
sumption of navigation in the interior. The Hudson 
River boats have commenced their regular trips for the 
season. The receiptsof Breadstuffs have been somewhat 
heavier. The railroads have been bringing in unusually 
liberal supplies, especially of Corn. The sales, however, 
have been large,—far in excess of the arrivals, and stocks 
of Flour and Grain, here, have been much reduced. In 
view of the active demand from shippers, and the pro- 
spects of an immediate increase of orders from the East- 
ern states, where supplies are commonly very light at the 
close of the winter months, most parties seem to antici- 
pate a rise of prices. Money was not abundant and the 
Banks, early in the month, were very cautious in buying 
bills of exchange drawn against produce shipped to 
Europe, which had the effect of depressing rates on such 
bills, to a point considerably below par. It was, there- 
fore, difficult for merchants having foreign orders for 
breadstuffs, to raise the means of paying for adequate lots 
of Flour or Grain, and export movements were checked. 
This temporary falling off in the foreign demand was not 
compensated for by any improvement in the inquiry 
from the regular home trade. Holders of Breadstuffs 
were consequently compelled to reduce prices, A return 
of ease in the market for money has partially reversed 
this state of affairs, and with the favorable circumstance 
of adeciine in rates on freight, the market for Flour, 
Wheat and Corn closes with an upward tendency. The 
latest advices from England reported the actual result of 
the harvest in Great Britain,—showing in the item of 
wheat, particularly, a very large deficiency,—the yield 
being in the majority of instances from 1-5 to 3¢ less than 
the usual average result of the crop,—and in weight and 
quality, a remarkable inferiority was also apparent. The 
leading London authority, on this subject, says the weight 
of a bushel measure varied from 47 to 60 lbs., or an aver- 
age of only 56 Jbs, which falls six to seven pounds short 
of the average in prosperous seasons, Again, though, 
owing to the coldness of the atmosphere during the 
harvest, a very small portion of the'wheat was sfrouted, 
the bulk of the crops never ripened; properly, and much 
was cut when very green. In the northern counties of 
England the harvest was protracted beyond precedert, 
many hundreds of acres being still in the fields in No- 
vember, and even up to the beginning of the new year. 
Now it is imposssible for the grain under such conditions 
to be fit for market, or even for human food; and we find 


,therefore that a large deficiency will arise from this cause. 


Such wheat, even if not utterly spoiled, can never yield 
any tolerable produce of flour, either in quantity or qual- 
ity, and is totally unfit to be worked up alone. This is in 
fact the case with a very large proportion of the crop in 
every county in England....The deficiency thus revealed 
in all its magnitude, America alone is competent to meet, 
at prices which shall put all competition out of the 
question, and this assures us of a good run of custom for 
the materials of bread, for many months hence. And as 
great backwardness in farming operations in the British 
Islands has resulted from the extraordinary severity of 
the past winter, it is generally believed that the growing 
crop must be a short one, This circumstance and the 
prospect of a general war in Europe seem to be favorable 
for Americans,and cannot faibto excercise influence on the 
course of trade in Breadstuffs, favorable, in the muin, to the 
interest of our cultivators, Already, merchants are tak- 
ing advantage of their position, and such as hold supplies 
do not appear to be willing to part with them, unless in a 
rising market. Occasionally, they are obliged to realize 
on some portion of their stock, in order to procure money 
to redeem their maturing notes; but as the principal 
houses get liberal assistance from the strongest of the 
city banks, they are not, asa rule, obliged to resort to this 
extreme measure, to obtain relief. Hence, there is no 
noticeable eagerness to force off supplies,—while there is 
a manifest desire among purchasers to buy freely, and as 
egy as convenient, rather than postpone the execu 

on of orders to a time when it is very probable higher 
prices might be current in the market ...Cotton has ad- 
vanced a trifle, but has not been active. Reports from the 
South mention a large falling off in arrivals at the 
ports....Hay, Hops, Tobacco, and Rice have 
moderate request...... Wool has been less active, but 
steady.... Provisions have been spar 
Other branches of trade have ex 
var 


H 





Stuartia Pentagynia. 
PARSONS & CO. havea good stock of this fine plant, 
noticed and illustrated in the American Agriculturist for 
February. Price 75cents each, six dollars per dozen. 
Address Flushing N. ¥. 





TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
RECEIPTS. Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley, Oats, 
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CunRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Feb, 19. 
ExtraState $510 @ 5 50 
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Exports of Breadstuffs from New-York, January 1, to 
po 3 


arch 13. 

1860. 1861. 
Wheat Flour, bbls................ - 112,829 
Rye Flour, bbl: ba -- 865 
Corn Meal, bbls.. 
Wheat, bushels.. 
Corn, bushels che 
Rye, bushels ............-++- ~b 
Barley, bushels........ 
Ry MINNIS 5 05 0000 cd00 cccces cece 


N. W. Live Stock Markets.—Tue CarttLe 
Markets have exhibited an apparent scanty supply of 
beeves for the past month, but the greatly diminished de- 
mand during Lent has made the 13,855 head or 3,464 per 
week,nearly sufficient for all wants. Prices have advanced, 
however, during the past three weeks, fully 1 c. per lb. ; 
At the last general market, March 13th, trade was quite 
lively, with only 3,204 bullocks on sale for the week. 
Prices ranged from 9'¢c. to 10c. for prime bullocks ; 8 to 
934 c. for medium to good, 7}¢ to 8c. for poor, with a gene- 
ral average of 8% c. for all sold. 


Veat Catves.—Receipts are increasing as usual at 
this season. For the past month they number 1,636 or 
409. per week. Prices remain unchanged, viz.7c. per 
lb. live weight for a very few of the best; 6c. @ 6% c. 
for good ; and 5c. @ 53 c. for poor. 


Sueer.—Receipts are falling off, and will doubtless con- 
tinue to do so until after the lambing and shearing season 
is past. For the four weeks ending March 13th 26,045 
menpet 6,511 per week were received, and sold at im- 

roving rates. They are now fully 1 c. per lb. highe: 

an a month ago and sell at prices equivalent to 5 c.@ 
6 c. per lb. live weight for g6od to prime sheep; and 5c. 
for poor stock. A few lots of extra large fat sheep brought 
6% c. Trade is quite brisk. 


live Hocs.—Receipts continue to decline as warm 
weather approaches, Arrivals for the past month were 
27,656 or 6,914 per week—quite as many as the demand 
warrants. Prices are \ c. per lb. lower than one month 
, or 536 c. @ 5% c. for corn fed hogs ; and 4¥c. @ 
rie c. for still fed hogs. Market slow. 


The Weather has been retrogading for a fortnight 
past into Winter again, with snows sufficient to block 
roads and obstruct travel. The cold has also been severe, 
and it is feared that swollen buds are injured, and that 
peas and which were planted two weeks 
when the weather was warm, are frozen.——Our DalLy 
Weatner Nores, condensed, read thus: February 20, 
light rain A.M., clear P.M.—21, 22, clear, cool—23, cloudy, 

at night—24, clear and fine—25, cloudy—26, 27, 28, 
clear, fine, warm ; frost out and farmers at work. March 
1, clear, warm, with rain at night—2, cloudy A. M., clear 
P.M.—3, fine, warm—New-Jersey Farmers putting in 
tatoes and peas—4, cloudy A. M., clear and fine P. 
5, cloudy—6, cool, with raw wind—7, clear and cold, mer- 

at sunrise—8, clear, cool—9, rainy day—10, 

cloudy with snow squalls—11, clear—12, 13, cloudy, light 

rain P. M. each day, ending in snow at night—1l4, snow 

storm during day and night, but melted to 3 inches on 

— of 15th which was cloudy, 3inches more snow 
ell at 


ht and blew into drifts which blocked the rail- 
roads—16, clear cool—17, mild, snow mostly melted—18, 
cold, and clear A. M., cloudy P. M., snow at night—19, 
snow storm A. M., clear P. M. 





Thermometer at 6 A. M., New-York. 
(Observations carefully made upon a standard Ther- 
mometer (Fahrenheit.)—,r indicates rain, s, snow.) 


. -36 
cons est 
12......33rj15......29 


Appeal for the Children’s Aid Society. 


This Society, which we think is accomplishing much 
good, is dependent mostly upon unsolicited contributions 
rom all parts of the country. In consequence of the 
business depression, they fear that some of their charities 
must be given up, unless more liberally aided. They are 
engaged in founding Industrial Schools, in supporting the 
News Boys’ Lodging House, and in finding good homes in 
the rural districts for nearly 800 children each year. We 
hope that this Society’s ge will be liberally responded 
to. Those disposed to aid, may send their donations to 
the office of the Society, No. 11 Clinton Hall, Astor-place, 
or to J. E. Williams, Treasurer, Metropolitan Bank, N.Y. 
+ - ——_— 


The New Enterprise—Buying Implements, 
Plants, Seeds etc. 


We take pleasure in commending to our readers the 
New Enterprise advertised in another column. We have 
occasionally attended to such matters, to accommodate 
subscribers whose continued requests would admit no de- 
nial without our appearing to be absolutely disobliging. 
And with a due regard to their interest, we prefer to 
devote our whole attention to the Editorial and Publish- 
ing Interests of the Agriculturist, and are glad that our 
readers will now have the Agency of Mr. Lane to which 
they can apply with more freedom, and with entire con- 
fidence that any business entrusted to him will be attended 
to promptly, and because we knew of no reliable establish- 
ment to whom such miscellaneous commissions, small as 
well as large, could be referred. 

This Agency will be of especial value to all who wish 
to obtain reliable Trees, Plants, Seeds, Guano, etc., and 
other articles which from their nature are peculiarly sub- 
ject to deception.—Ep. 
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Advertisements to bs sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
T ERMS-— (invariably cash before insertion) : 
FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 
Fifty cents per line of ce for each insertion. 
‘One whole column (145 lines), or more, $60 per column. 
¢@# Business Notices, Highty cents per line of space. 
FOR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY. 
Ten centa per line of space for each insertion. 
One whole column (130 lines), or more, $10 per column. 
¢2# Business Notices, twenty cents a line. 
FOR BOTH EDITIONS, ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 


Fi sf five cents per line; $65 per column. 
ye fusiness Notices Highty-fine cents per line. 





BONE MILL, WITH GEARING COMPLETE, 
for sale by ELLIMAN BROTHERS, 
217 Pearl-st., New-York. 


JONAS BROOK & BROS., 
PATENT GLACE AND PATENT SIX CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 


White, Black, and Colored ; on spool 
of 200, 500, and 2400 Yards, Consumers 
of thread are requested to notice that 

ROOK S SPOOL COTTON took the 
HIGHEST PRIZES awarded to SPOOL 

OTTON at the GREAT EXHIBI- 





oy) 

rook, the quality will be uniform, and 

the lengths guaranteed. With the lustre 

of silk, it combines the strength of 

linen, and thousands of families and manufacturers, now 

using it, unite in vectiiying as to its excellency for either 

hand or machine ‘sewing, its strength not being impaired 

either ee or by friction of the needle. On every 

spool of the genuine is a ticket—as in margin of this adver- 

tisement—bearing the name and crest of Brook, Constantly 

for sale in cases of 100 pe. coch, sone Nos., by the manu- 

Sooturers LAgent, WM. HENRY SMITH, 382, 34 & 36 Vesey-st., 
ew-Yor 


We want a few good Agents 
To sell the best kinds of Agricultural ks. Our terms are 


Boo! 
liberal; and the business is both profitable and honorable. 
SAXTON & BARKER, Agricultural Book Publishers, 


25 Park-Row, New-York. 
ABOB ALL MORRIS’ 








ALMANAC AND GARDEN MANUAL 
complete lists of vegetables. Directions for Cul- 
ormation of importance to the Farmer and 
led by mail on remission of stamp. 
ASCHALL MORRIS, Agricn in aral an £ Seed Wareh 

cultural and See arehou 
FT Market-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 34 


Mme. Demorest’s 
GRAND OPENING OF PATTERNS of the SPRING 
CA Se Broadway, also the Spring No. of the MIR- 
ROR OF FASHIONS, now ready, 5 cts, Sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents. 








DESCRIPTIVE SEED 


A NEW 


ENTERPRISE. 


A RELIABLE AGENCY 
FOR PURCHASING 


Implements, Plants, 


SEEDS, 


ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE, 
ETc. ETC. ETC. 
ALL ARTICLES PURCHASED 


WARRANTED TO BE OF THE 
BEST QUALITY. 


No Charge made to Purchasers, 
ABOVE THE 


Lowest Market Price. 


The subscriber would respectfully inform the public, 
that at the suggestion and particular request of a number 
of gentlemen (including the Editor of the’ American 
Agriculturist) he has decided to open at 

42 Park Row, New-York City, 
(under the Publication Office of the N. Y. Daily Times,) 
A Purchasing and Commission Agency, 
for the purpose of receiving and executing orders from 
those who may wish any article-which they can not conve- 
niently obtain direct from known reliable dealers ; such as: 
GOOD BOOKS; also 

Agricultural and Horticultural Imple- 
ments, Good Fertilizers, Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees and Plants, Seeds, House- 
hold Articles—in short, anything to be 
procured in New-York City and at other 
accessible points.—Special attention will also ne 
given to procuring Sewing Machines. 

Subscriptions for all good periodicals will also he 
received at the usua! subscription price. 

{=F No Article not known to be good and reliable will ~ 
be forwarded in any case. If persons at a distance send 
their orders through this agency for anything not believed 
to be valuable, the money will be promptly returned. The 
invariable rule in the transaction of all business will be, 
Promptness, Integrity, and a strict regard for the interests 
of the purchaser. 

Persons coming to the City may leave their orders at the 
Office, and the desired articles will be procured with all 
convenient dispatch, and brought to the office tobe called 
for, or be forwarded by express, or otherwise, as directed. 

No charge will be made beyond the lowest regular 
price of the article purehased—as dealers have kindly offer- 
ed to allow a wholesale discount to this Agency, sufficient 
to cover the expense of supporting it, especially as all 
transactions will be strictly for cazh. 

{==> All orders should be as plain and, definite as possible, 
describing particularly just what is wanted, and in all 
cases state exactly how it is to be forwarded.—Send as 
nearly as possible the exact amount to be paid for it. If 
not certain on this point, either inquire by letter for the 
cost, or send enough to cover all expenses ; and any sur 
plus will be returned with the bill. Articles can not 
be sent outon credit. When a reply is needed, a postage 
stamp should be enclosed. 

REFERENCES, 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
New-York, March 20th, 1861. 

We take pleasure in testifying to the well known Business 
Ability and Integrity of Harvey B. Lang. His Educa- 
tion and Habits peculiarly fit him for the New Enterprise 
which he is starting ; and we do not hesitate to say that 
any business that may be entrusted to his care will be con- 
ducted with strict fidelity and for the best interest of those 
who may patronize him. Signed: 

DanrEv DREw, Esq........ «Wew- York City. 

Franois Hatt, Esq -Editor of. . Com. Advertiser. 
ORANGE JupD, E ..Laditor of, n Agricultu 
Wm. B. SKIDMORE, Peagye . R. Long Dock Co. 
Hon. Gero. T. vagy 3 . C....Morrisiown, N. J. 

Messrs. HARPER & BRo,,.... 

Messrs. CARLTON & PoRTER. Methodist N.Y. 
Rawupu MEap, Esq. +. ..NV0. 11 Coenties Slip, New-York 

exident Shoe & ther 


A. V. STOUT... Pr Bank. 
HENRY J. BAKER 182 Pearl-street, New-York. 

The Office will be opened for the Transaction of Busi- 
ness on and after April ist. Address all Orders and com- 
munications to HARVEY B. LANE, 


No. 42 Park Row, New York City, 
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Worcester’ SPuarig 
iction3ly TheStandan 


ILLUSTRATED, 


Price $7.50. 


1854 Royal 4to Pages. 
WHAT DICTIONARY SHOULD WE BUY? 

The natural answer is, get the best, WORCESTER’S QUARTO 
DicrionarRy, is the latest. It has 20,000 more words and 
meanings, than any other. 

It has 1000 Pictorial Illustrations, in the book, with the defi- 
nitions, which often explain, at once, what no language could 
possibly make clear. 

In defining the word Soul, in the old Dictionaries, the po: 
ulation of Paris is given at 700,000, according to recent statis- 
tics it is 2,000,000. It will be noticed that Worcester’s Diction- 
ary isin these respects up to the times, J¢ is full, complete, 
accurate, and the standard, 

It is everything, that any other good Dictionary could be. 
Worcester having had over thirty years of labor and expe 
rience in finishing his great work, must have known the 
wants of the American people, in getting up his late Diction- 
ary. His Octavo edition has always been a standard in or- 
thography with our leading American writers, and now his 
large and complete Quarto Dictionary supersedes that or any 
other work in print ; it needs but to be properly understood 
by the people to be appreciated, and to do justice to so great 
and zealous a benefactor as Dr. Worcester, it becomesa gen- 
erous people to lay aside all prejudices, and inquire eo 
tially into all merits pertaining to this work. Allour leading 
authors adopt Worcester, The following make it their guide: 

Prescott, Bancroft, Hildreth, Motley, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Cooper, Irving, Everett, Longfellow, Bryant, Holmes, Story, 
Greenleaf, Parson, Dungleson, Bovier, Burritt, &c,, &c. 

The orthography of Worcester is most in use in American 
books. No invasions are made into established customs, The 

ronunciation is easily understood and the most improved, 
‘he definitions are clear and concise, just expressing that 
which is needed, rejecting all the verbiage and chaff, and a- 
voiding repetition, which makes it clear and comprehensive. 

Worcester’s School Dictionaries haye all been revised and 
enlarged, and are more full, for the price, than any other in 
use: they are the best, and cheapest, and should be used by 
all wanting a cheap and convenient Dictionary. 

¢#* Specimen pages sent on application. 

SWAN, BREWER & TILESTON, 
No. 131 Washington-st., Boston, Mass. 


SOLD ON COMMISSION, 
Such as Flour, Butter, Cheese, Lard, Provisions of all kinds, 
Grain, Eggs, Poultry, Game, &c., &c. 
SAAC EMENS, 26 FRONT-ST., NEW-YORK, 
SUCCESSOR TO THE FIRM OF HAIGHT & EMENS, 
Refers to the Editor American Agriculturist, 
= E. R. Cooper, Cashier, Market Bank, New-York. 


School Teachers Wanted. 

The subscriber wishes to employ one School Teacher in 
each county of the United States, to travel and introduce the 
“ New Encyclopedia of all Nations,” and the “ Pictorial New 
World,” with Steel and Colored Engravings, Maps, Charts, 
&c. JUST ISSUED. Apply. by letter immediately 

HENR ILL, Publisher, Norwich, Conn. 


LOOK TO YOUR GARDENS! 
Important to every Tiller of the Soil!!! 


asic ac 


FRANK G. JOHNSON?S 
Patent Attenuated Coal Tar! 


IN THE FORM OF A DRY POWDER, 


For Exterminating all Kinds of Insects and Vermin, 
IN FIELD AND GARDEN. 
Patented March 27th, and December 18, 1860, 


It is well known that the insect tribes cause a vast destruc- 
tion of most agricultural productions throughout the world, 
rendering a general preventive very important. There is 
hardly any crop, tree, or vegetable, which is not liable to the 
ravages of one or more kinds of bugs, worms, or flies, 

Various attempts have been made to produce insect de- 
stroyers, some of which are in a measure effective, but most 
of them are too expensive for ordinary miscellaneous use, 
This preparation of Coal Tar has not only the advantage of 
being so cheaply furnished that every body can afford to use 
it freely, but there is nothingin the market, at whatever cost, 
that produces such perfect results Allother remedies are, 
intended to destroy the vermin, while this has the simple 
effect of driving the vermin away, and heaping them away. 
In ordinary remedies itis necessary to bring the preparation 
immediately in contact with the insects in order to destroy 
them, and to repeat the application as often as they return, 
In the use of the Coal Tar preparation, it is only necessary to 
sprinkle the remedy about the vines a. or wherever 
there isoceasion to use it, to effectively drive away the ver- 
min: and the odor of the Tar remaining, they are kept from 
returning. 

This compound is a fertilizer as well as a bug exterminator. 
It has precisely the appearance of fine gunpowder, and is 
oouelty DRY and does not smuT the hand at all, however 
much it may be handled. 

The confidence with which this article is recommended to 
the public, is based upon the results of the most thorough 
and successtul experiments in every variety of application, 
for driving off every species of INSECTS gnd VERMIN from 
every description of vegetatign. 

Prices—S lb. boxes $1.00. Furnished in quantity for the 
field at reduced rates, 

Suppiyts agents wanted in every section of the country. 
They will find this the most lucrative business in which the 
can be engaged, as no one who cultivates a rod of soil wi 
He without this sovereign remedy, as soon as its merits are 
understood. aR 

Address or apply to 

HN G. WE 


oO cLLS, 
Corner of Park Row and Beekman-st,, New-York. 














A VALUABLE. FARM FOR SALE OF 330 

acres of choice land, 200 under good improvemsnt, 2 

Swen (i of brick,) 2 large barns, 2 orchards of appl lof 

ums, cherries, quinces, &c., &c.; 134 mil om. Rail- 

road station, 20 miles north of Detroit by plank-road, Or 

half would be sold to suit purchaser: ce § divid- 
ed, $6000 and $7,000. Address E. WRIGHT HALL, 


“Mt. Clemens, mb Co., Mich, 
Or a loan wanted of $6 to $8,000 on the at 10 per cent. 
JL ABELS for Trees and Flowers at 1c. and ge 


each. Permanent and convenient. §S, B, SUMNE 
13 Water-st., Boston, Mass. 








NWANSEMON D SWEET POTATOES FOR SEED. 
A superior article, $2 a bushel; $5 a barrel, 2% bu. Our 
Nansemonds have given fine satisfaction in years past. Send 
for our new circular of directions in growing and preserving, 
and experience of patrons in different portions of the country, 
Cc. B. MURRAY, Rate O. 8. Murray & Son,) Foster’s Cros- 
sings, Warren Co., Ohio. 


EW SEEDLING POTATOES.—‘S8tone Hills,” 
(very early); Prince of Wales,” seeding of Prince Al- 
bert; “Bulkeley Seedlings.” The yield of the Bulkeley 
Seedlings last season, (the sixth from the seed,) was 584 bushi- 
els per acre. Orders filled by . A, Y, 
Williamstown, Mass, 


RANBERRY PLANTS OF THE BELL VA- 
RIETY, the very best for general cultivation. Bearing 
plants for sale in large or small quantities at lowest prices. 
Also, New-Rochelle or Lawton Blackberry, Hop Tree, &c, 
Circulars, relating to culture, soil, price, &c., are sent gratis 
for one postage eae. 
Hartford Prolific Grape Vines, 1 and 2 years, at reduced 
prices by the hundred, 
‘F, TROWBRIDGE & CO., New-Haven, Conn. 


CRANBERRY PLANTS. 


From the Premium Meadow of E. Bagley, of the most pro- 
ductive varieties, with directions for setting and culture, for 
$4 per barrel. Apply by letter or otherwise to 

Usquepaug, RK. 1. E. BAGLEY. 


RANBERRY PLANTS. —2,000,000 PLANTS 
of the celebrated Carpz Cop BELL and CHERRY varieties 
(pure) at low paces, 
THE CRANBERRY CULTURIST, a treatise on its culture, 
for 12 cents in samy. WM. H. STARE 
East New- London Nurseries, New-London, Conn, 

















TO TREE PLANTERS. 
PARSONS & CQO. 


Offer their fine stock of 


FRUIT TREES 
of as good quality as can be elsewhere procured, and at iow 
prices AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 

Standard Apple, Pear, and other Orchard Trees, 

Dwarf Fruit Trees, of diferent sorts, for the Garden. 

Delaware, and other Native and Foreign Grapes, 
at moderate rates, 

DWARF PEACH TREES 
praned for immediate bearing in Pors, and in the open 
ground, at low rates. 

VERSAILLES and other CuRRANTs in quantity, as well as 
BLACKBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, and Goosk- 
BERRIES, 

Pear Stocks and CuERrry Stocks of fine quality, 

Of Ornamental Trees and Plants they can also 
supply the varieties generally required, whether for 


THE GARDEN, THE LAWN, OR THE AVENUE, 


Our STREET TREEs are of very fine size and quality, and 
our SHRUBS embrace all the novelties, as well as those need- 
ed in quantity for massing, which we se]l at reduced rates by 
the quantity, They invite especial attention to their Ever- 
green Trees and to their Rhododendrons and other Evergreen 
Shrubs, which are very healthy and of fine form, 

g@” Trees delivered by steamboat, at Fulton Market slip, 
New-York, free of charge. 

¢2* Catalogues, and any desired information, can be ob- 
tained of HARVEY B, LANE, at 
42 Park Row, (Times Buildings,) New-York City. 
Where, also, orders may be left, and specimens of trees, 
shrubs, etc.,, may be examined, during the planting season, 





Lawton Blackberry Plants 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, viz.: 
100 plants, $5; 500 do. $20; 1,200 do., $40. 
T. B. NASH, South Norwalk, Conn, 


New Cuyahoga Grapes. 


Send a stamp for our Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue 
of over 80 sorts of New Grapes; also Raspberries: Currants; 
Gooseberries, &c. Also Roses and Flowering Shrubs, 

Cc, P. BISSELL & SALTER, Rochester,.N. Y. 


New Bedding and Green-House 
Plants. 


PARSONS & CO., 
FLUSHING, WN, Y., 
Offer a fine healthy stock of novelties from Europe, embrac- 
ing, among others, the newest 
Fucnstras, 50 cts. each ; $5 per dozen. 
HELroTRoPEs, 15 cts. each ; $1.50 per dozen, 
PeTuntas, 15 cts. each; $1.50 per dozen, 
Dauzras, including the DwaRF sorts, 50c, each ; $4.50 per doz. 
GuLoxrnt1as, 35 cts, each ; $3 per dozen. 
CINERARIAS, 50 cts, each, 
PuHLoxes, 2% cts. each; $2 per dozen. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 25 cis, each ; $2.50 per dozen, 
LANTANAS, 25 cts, each; $2 per dozen, 
BovuvaRptas, 30 cts. each; $3 per dozen, 
For other varieties, as well as for list of Green-house and 
Stove Plants, see Catalogue, furnished on application, 


2 Catalogues, and any desired iaformation, can be ob- 
tained of HARVEY B. LANE, at 


42 Park Row, (Times Buildings, New-York City. 


Where, also, orders may be left, and specimens of plants may 
be examined, during the season, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


$1.50 per 100. 


All of the standard kinds at this price. We will furnish an 
assortment containing 100 of each of the following kinds re- 
commended by the AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SoorEeTy, 8e- 
curely packed for ¥: Larege EARLY_ SCARLET, Lona- 
WORTH’S PROLIFIC, WILSON’S ALBANY, HooKER. 

Add “ Triomphe de Gand,” (a superb foreign variety) and 
tHe {O aine varteties, 100 of each, lection, for $10, 

ne varie! of each, our selec! 
. B. Money by man at our risk, ted ” 
H. E. HOOKER & CO., Commercial Nurseri 
Rochester, N. Y, 














Great Austin Shaker Strawberry. 

The price of this mammoth variety will be reduced this 
Spring to $2 per dozen, or $10 per hundred, Delivered in ro- 
tation as ordered. The G A ‘as ex’ ear 


the largest and most productive of any 
ca AUNCY MILLER Shaker 
er 

WM. 8. CARPENTER. 468 Pearl-st., 


Strawberries! Strawberries ! 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
What Strawberry shall I Remi prods the Wilson’s Al- 
is the ‘est, 


Albany, N. ¥., or 
ew-York. 





bany.—Why? Because it x 

Sridigied of the albany: Nareett, wee plasta Sa be 
gina at_the where can 

procured by adi iz SOUN WILSO: fe fibany, N.Y. 
Price per 100 plants..,......c.0+--eccceeeMecceces Bh 


Ree eee eee ee 


0, oO. 
Liberal diseount to the trade, 





Bloomington Nursery, Illinois. 


At Junction Il, Central [Dubuque and Cairo} and St. Lo 
Alton and Chicago Hallroada. istablished i = 
Fruit, Ornamental, and My, | Stock, a very general and 
reliable assortmen — ash, Particular attention in- 
vited to the splendid stoc ear. 
Grafis, mostly 2 to 3 = 1000, $25. Also 
$50, for our ordinary and we may add, unusually successful 
quelty {from which above named fine 1 eer cue Root 
¢ wee, — strong, [to order only,]} 10,000 #5, Dw: ind 

urrants an pes, Many so ‘ulberry, - 
ning’s Everbearing, $16 per doz. Y Gooseberry, Buekderry, 
REA Mig og Ba 
$5. Rhubarb, including Linneeus an Mag 1000 $30 
7. Apple pools, Roe 2d size for bu 10,000 $15. 
Qu nee, Pear, Plum, Mahaleb, and gee Stocks, Seeds, 
hade and Weeping’ Trees, Roses, 8. and a 
Posking carttaly done. See Catalogues Agape 

ng carefu one. 

ington iil, 2 Pe eRtEN ts 


Godfrey Zimmermann, 


Pine Hill Nursery, near Buffalo, N. Y., offers for sale a gen- 
eral assortment of fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrabe, 
The collection of Fruit consists of all w: of cul- 
tivation, including Grape Vines, Foreign Native. 





Of Apples, Cherries, and Dwarf a e stock of v 
thrifty and stocky trees is on hand of the beat leading My 24 
ties at low prices, Orders respectfully so! 


sent to all applicants. 


OR SALE. — LARGE STANDARD PEAR 

Trees of the choicest varieties; also, Plum, Cherry, and 

Auris creniee ties On tear erent oo 
i300, Wie 








Tioga, Sept, 26, 1 M& BLOODGOOD, 
B VERGREEN NURSERY. 
Weatbary, News 


DAVID J. GRISCOM, Frosty 
(a The attention of pemsone stocking or rep ing nur- 
series, ot pevins extensive grounds to improve, is particular. 
y in 





ATIVE EVERGREENS.—The following varie- 
ties, 5 to 12 inches high, $696 per 1000; Balsam Fir, 
White Spruce, Arbor May te Pine and Hemlock, 
JAMES A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


QNE MORE BARGAIN.—Extra size, (5to 7 » 





Am, Arb. Vite. at a sacrifice to clear a piece of 
Also, 80,000 Arb. ae W. Pine and Balsam 
Send 1 c! 


from the forest, ef for a circular, 
WM. DAY, Morristown, N. J. 


FB LEBGREENS.—See J. W. Adams’ Aév’t in 
March No, 








Po’keepsie Smali-Fruit Nursery. 
ties of Docmohorry Pinata obs. are aeten te tend eee 
ve Catalogue of Current 
F . As re ion amedia at this nursery, 
{ ous enaiibed io Unter tot nts at rates, ? 
HALL, Po'keepsie, N. ¥. 
Iona Vines, and the Wilson 


"ba eh page oy 
Tie sere foe per 19,000. 
sent 


Bs air Sear on, and Dr. Grant's large 





N.Y. 
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S. BOOKS FOR FARMERS 


FRENCH HYBRID GLADIOLUS. 


The most superb hardy flowering bulb of the gordon, & is 


. that which competes the Hybrid produc a. of the 


0 lection of 100 varieties ca surp aased-—n0 
Tiecsigtion aan: 4 an idea of their “prilioney of Solor, vary 
ing from ite to rich salmon and brillfant carmine, 
the moe Intense jouer and crim tteation to 

Desc: 7a ues OD 2) ry 
coe ate ee on TT THORBURN & C 


* rm eed “ork. 





JtUBBARD SQUASH. 


ave received from the Mass. Horticultural Society a 
thovor silver Plate a8 ORIGINAL INTRODUCER of this cele- 
Prated ted Squash. A package of about 50 seeds of the yng 
many A grown, WARRANTED to ree 4 each purchaser, 


ur packages, 50 cts, J. H, GREGORY 
= _ Marblehead, Mass, 





CARROT, BEET, AND TURNIP SEEDS, of the 
various kinds, of ‘extra quality, for sale by J. E. MA 
COMBER, Wholesale Seed Grower, Portsmouth, R. I. 
O00 LARGE CROWNS of genuine LIN- 
' <m i RHUBARB, and BAS Wor 8 Seed- 
ing Strawberry Plants, true to name. erms 

8. JUDD STEWART, 
— of Stewart & Co., 39 Pearl-st., New-York. 


Premium Seed Corn for Sale. 


imosoved King Philip. The most productive corn in culti- 
1413¢ bush. was raised to the — last year in this 
in a little over 100 day 
The most productive and beautiful 
ellow corn grown; t nis corn is ver’ pana £ weighing 62 Ibs. 
the bushel. A bushel of ears will prod tice 17 quarts of 
shelled corn, It ripens in 110 days; ears very large, 8-rowed, 
Improved Crystal Flint. A beautiful 12-rowed white corn 
producing two and three ears to the stalk, very productive, 
ears large, and ripening very early. 
The above are selected from 25 varieties, grown by me in 
1859, and can be recommended to farmers. 
Price, ipproved King Philip Corn, per bush. $2.50 
eck 75¢. Prolific Golden gree and Iinproyed Crystal innit, 
wt? bushel ; Ns $f) per per peck. 
li orders essed to W. S. CARPENTER, 468 Pearl-st., 
Nowy fork. 


NE PACKAGE of dwarf broom corn seed sent 


post-paid on rece yeceint of 15 cts. A. CHANDLEE, 
y Spring P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 


TREE SEEDS! TREE SEEDS! 


SCHROEDER & CO., 
NO. 79 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Offer among many other varieties of Tree Seeds, the follow- 
ing leading sorts, at the prices named : 
Abies Excelsa (} ows Bprue e] 
us Austri: a Aa rian Pine] 
Silvestris 1, 
Strobus ft Paite] * 2. 
Cembra Cembr ian). oF 1 
mee Lee f Stone Pine).. , 2. 
Dwarf] rt ry 




















: Pin 1 
Pieea er 1 
Larix Eu 1 
Semberes if ‘ 0. 

‘ niana ar]. yi 1? 
38. 
1, 
1, 


z 


| SSSSUSeeSsseseuet’ 


Thuya Gurdeniatis Amerivan) 

talis [Chinese]... 
part... riexcelsion European Black Ashj.. 
Acer Platanoides [ ay] 1 


Ru BeOS ee 0 ot] 3. 
PEAR § 2,00 @ D., in quantities of 25 Bs., ina over, 


at wholesale hy 
Apple Seeds, Cherry, Plum, and Peach Pits, 
Angers and Fontenay Quince, very strong. 
Pear, Plum, Dwarf Apple, Dwarf Cherry, Manetti Rose, 
Stocks, &c., &c. 


Mammoth Cabbage. 

Marblehead M: th Drumhead Cabbage, averaging over 
80 Ibs. a plant by the were? Sometimes womens ove er 60 Ibs., 
and measuring near] Thee feét around the 

Mason and Stone Mason Cabbage, under high culture often- 
times every plant on ene re willset a marketable head. I 
hereby offer $5.00 for one ounce of seed of any variety of 
Drumhead, that shell excel these in HARDNESS, TENDER- 

NESS, AND SWEETNESS, AND RELIABILITY FOR HEADING. 
Circulars ans Facts from farmers who raise them by 
the acre, g¢: 

Mammoth ¢ I Cabba: e, per package 25 cents; 5 packs. for $1.— 
Mason and Stone 5 yi'st ete Sng oz.; 4 oz. $1.—Seed war- 


RANTED to reach ever, purchase 
JAMES 3. “ GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


NEW VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


MapRas EDIBLE POD ren per ae. és 
LxsTER's. PERFECTED 
EARLY WHITE JAPAN Musa c MiEox, px fine) 2. - 
EARLY GREEN bdo. Do. (extra fine).do.... 
STRAWBERRY WATER MELON..... ....... .+-..--++- do. 

DO. 














New Prine AppLe BEET 
HonoLvutu N&EcTARINE SQUASH. 
The above will be mailed post-paid on receipt of the 


ount annex 
*Descri ve Catalogue of Vegetable and Agricultural 


ti 
lication. 
Seeds wht be mailed on appiicet THORBURN & 
John-st., w-vork, 


Choice and Reliable 


Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
B. K. BLISS, 


Seedsman and Florest, Springfield, Mass., 
Would invite the attention of all Bay od = engaged in the 


F lion of his 
po just peblen. containing an ac- 
Seeds, and 


curate ppd Rtn gy varieties Flower and u 
wards of 350 Ve le and Agricultural Seeds 
with directions for the culture of each variety so 
empl ed that any person, however Pp SEDR can not 


The list of varieties will contain all of the leadin rieties 


introduced by European Florists the last season for- 
by mail to all parts of the country, The Catalogue 


will be mailed to sat vertivement ii March No. pedtocing a 8-cent stamp. 


Xv iis new Fla bares eee] ‘ontatning all the novelties 
of heuee wubeee: be pub! April ‘ist, mailed as above, 








NEW FLOWER SEEDS 


DovuBLeE ZrnntA, Packets of 25 seeds. 50c, 
CLARKIA PULCHELLA “Tom THUMB” Per Packet.25c, 
AURICULA FLOWERED SWEET WILLIAM, splendid. do... .25c 
IPOM@A LIMBATA ELEGANTISSIMA, robust & hardy. dO... 
IpoM@a TRUNCATA, New dwarf branching habit...do... 
IPOMG@A COCCINEA LUTEA do.... 
BRAUTIFUL GiaART EMPEROR Asrer 
DOUBLE TALL TREE WALL FLOWER. 
New Dwarr Crimson Bovaver Srock 
SCARLET CHINESE EGG PLANT ,-do.. 
GLADIOLUS GANDAVENSIS HYBRIDUS, (fine seed). .d0....25€, 

The above will be mailed post-paid on receipt of the 
amount annexed—on application we will mail our special 
List of Novelties for 186i, containing 38 entirely new yarie- 
ties of Flower Seeds J. M. THORBU Cc 

15 John-st., New-Y: ork, 





SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! 
GARDEN, VEGETABLE, GRASS, AND-FLOWER 
SEEDS, OF EVERY DESIRABLE VARIETY. 
PRICED CATALOGUES Sinan BY POST ON AP- 
No. 1.—Descriptive tat of Flow rer Seeds, Horticultural Im- 

em ete. 
No. 2.—Vegetable, Grass, Herb, and Miscellaneous Seeds. 
No, 3.—Wholesale Priced List on egetable Seeds, oe. tor 


Dealer's use, BRIDGEM 
No. 816 Broadway, New-Y: ~y City. 


FLOWER SEEDS. FLOWER SEEDS. 


After cultivating over one thougand varieties of Flower 
Seeds, I have selected about one hundred kinds of the most 
hardy, showy, and attractive, of which I will furnish, oped 
put up, any 3 kinds on the list for $1, and send by mail wit 
postage prepaid, Send fora Catalogue 

G. R. GARRET: SON, Flushing, N. Y. 


Choice Vegetable Seeds by Mail. 


The following varieties will be mailed to any address in 
the Union on receipt of the price affixed, which may be re- 
mitted in postage stamps or current bills. 

50 Seeds Hubbard Squash.... 

20 do. Honoluiu do. 

50 do. Boston Marrow, pure 

50 do. Japan Apple Pie Melon . 

100 do. Perfection Tomato (Pomme doro Lesteriano). ..1: 

1 Packet Early Paris Cauliflower (the best in Cultiv ation )25c. 

1 do, Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage (Gregory's) Cc. 

4 oz, Stone Mason Cabbage do, 

4 oz, Premium Flat Dutch c ‘abbage at 

1 ~~ - Lee's New Sprouting Broccoli (a new English 
variety) . 

1 oz. Yellow Danvers Onion (the best variety) 

The entire collection will be sent by mail, pre-paid, for ra 
Cash must always accompany the order, 

The above may all be relied upon as wh yet pes best of their 


kinds in cultivation, Address 
Springfield, Mass. 


Bedding Plants, Seeds, etc. 
E. NEWBURY, Ureoklyn, Conn., 


Offers for sale, this Spring, a large and fine stock of Plants, 
mostly suitable for bedding out, and on the most reasonable 
terms. Orders will be fait ifully executed, Catalogues sent 
free to ev “ Septeent. Among them are Verbenas, (90 var.); 
Fuchsias, ch 16 var.are nev, being offered for sale for 
o first time ‘a this country ; Gladiolus, (100 yar.) ; Tritomas, 

G var. ); Hollyhocks; Carnations; ye icotees ; Geraniums, (50 
Heliotropes ; Dahlias; Dwarf Phloxes, (46 var.) : Bou- 
vardine: Lantanas ; Petunias; ; Japan and other Lillies, to- 
gether with a large Variety of miscellaneous plants, etc. 
Flower Seeds put up in packages as follows: 
No. 1—25 papers choice Annuals.... 
* 2—25 papers Biennials and Perennials. . 

“ 3-55 papers Annuals, Biennials, and Perennials . 

“ 4—10 very choice, such as Verbenas, Japan Pinks, 

ay Carnations, Hollyhocks, etc... 

March 15. Sent free of postage. | 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


I have now in store a full assortment of GARDEN, FIELD, 
and F,owrrR SEEbs, among which will be found all the va- 
rieties of Beans, Beet, Cabbage, Carrot, (all American 


wth 
CORN —Extra a Dwarf Sweet, Early Burlington, &c., 
Cucumber, Lettuce, Melons, Onion, P: arsnip. » 
PEAS—Princess, Lord Raglan, Epps Monarch, aetgien 
of Scotland, Dwarf Green Marrow. niel O'Rourke, Com- 
petitor, Champion of England, all fine’ varieties, 
TOMATOES—Fejee Island, very solid and extra fine, and 
all other varieties. 
Pi: —American growth and of extra quality. Radish, 
aragus, Spinach, Squash, Salsify, Rhubarb, Rape, Parsley, 
Aeohake Broccoli, Cauliflower, rey elery, Cress, orn Salad’ 
oon Endive, Kale, Chervil, Collards or Colswort, Brussels 
Sprouts, Okra, Nasturtium, Mustard, Egg Plant, Pumpkin, 
Pepper, wwe = + Mushroom, Herbs, 
TREE and SHRUB 














SEEDS of all kinds, 
FRU FoR DS Apple Pear, Quince, Apricot, Blackberry, 
cherry, Carrant, Gog Secsserry A Peach, Grape, Nectarine, Rasp- 
rawb 
“BID 8 SHEDS Canary, Hemp, Rape, and Millet. 
DGES—Honey and Yellow Locust, Buckthorn, Osage 
ony ‘A 


&e, 
ATOES—Ash Leaf Kidney, Early June, Early Dike- 
man, Peach Blow, Prince Albert, and all other good varieties, 
CL OVERS—White beta h, Lucern, Red, Alsyke, Scarlet, &e. 
GRASSES—Red , Timothy, Creeping ent, Tall Oat, 
Green pig Bie | for awns), Orehard, Ray, Foul Meadow, 
Peat Sitsed Vv ty Hungarian, Saintfoin, Fescue, 
t . 


xed Lawn, , &e. 
sta sok Sea, Golden Dr 
ta RYE ‘SP VETCHES, SEED BA LEY. 
2D OATS. Aa and American, ' extra heavy and clean. 
RUIT, ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, and EVER- 
GREENS, and all kinds of plants furnished to order, carefully 
packed. f pom the best nurseries and conservatories in the 


I take especial care to see that all my seeds are fresh, and 
be cleaned, end the very best of the kind, which can be ob- 
ined from reliable parties at home andabroad. Orders by 
fall attended to prempelr. SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 
R. L, ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 

















Superior Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds by Mail. 


Our Beat Petree of CHOICE and RARE Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds for 1861, with fall epee age and directions for culti- 
vation, is now ready, and will be forwarded to any address 
upon receipt.of a postage stamp. It contains a list of rirTy 
COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER pape, and SIXTEEN COLLECTIONS 
OF VEGETABLE SERDS by Mail. McELWAIN BROS., 
Springfield, Mass. Successors to ALLEN & MoELWatm. 








AND OTHERS. 


{Any of the following books can be obtained at the of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. Other 
books not named in the list will be procured and sent to sub- 
scribers when desired, if the price beforwarded. Allof these 
books may well be procured by any one making up a libra- 
ry. Those we esteem nig od valuable, are marked with a *,) 


American Bird Fanc 
American Farmer's et ney clopedia,. 
American Weeds and Useful Plants*.. 
Allen’s (R, L.) American Farm Book*, 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals 
Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture 
Allen os the Culture of the aye 
American Architect. 
American Florist’s Guide. 
Barry’s Fruit Garden*. 
Bement’s (C. N.) Rabbit Fancier, 

Blake's Farmer at Home 
Bo ssingault' 8s (J. B.) Rural Economy 
3ridgemian’s Young Gardener's Assistant*. 
Brid geman's Kitchen Garden Instructor. 
Bric geman’ 8 Florist’s Guide 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual 
Breck’ 8 (Joseph) Book of Flowers* 
Brandt's Age of Horses * 
Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion * 
Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory - 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener* 
Central Park Guide* 
Chorlton's Grape-Grower’s Guide®. . 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book. 
Dadd's (Geo. H. ) Modern Horse Doctor* . 
Dadd's (Geo. H.) American Cattle Doctor... 
Dadd’s (Geo, H.) Anatomy of the Horse 
Dana’s Muck Manual for Farmers 
Domestic and Ornamental Poultry 
Downing’s Landsec: ape Gardening* 
Eastwood on the C ranberry* é 
Elliott's Western Fruit Book 
Every Lady her own Flower G 
Every Man his own Lawyer 

Farm Record, for 25 years 
Farmer's Practical Horse 

French's Farm Drainage * 
Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener 
Field’s (Thomas W.) Pear Culture 
Fish re. 




















poet 8 Horse and his Discs ses . 
Johnson on Manures.... 
Lan zstroth on the Honey ‘Bee*. 
Liebig’s Lectures on Chemistry ... 
Leuchars’ Hothouses 
Linsley’s (D. C.) Morgan Horses....... 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor... 
Milburn on the Cow and Dairy 
Miles on the Horse's Foot 
Nash's (J. A.) Progressive Farmer 
Norton's Scientific Agriculture 
Our Farm of Four Acres 
Onion Culture* 
Olcott's Sorgho and imphee.. 
Pardee on Strawbe rry € ulture 
Pedder": 8 Farmer’s Land Measurer .. 
uinby’s ae steries of Bee kceping* 
Randall's Sheep Husbandry . 
Richardson on the Dog .... 
Richardson on the Hog .. 
Rivers’ Orchard Houses. . 
Rose Culturist 
Robin’s Preaene ‘and Ready Reckoner. 
Shepherd’ 's Own Book 
Smith's Landscape Garden ing 
Spencer's Education of Children#®: 
Stephens’ Book of the Farm 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book 
Stray Leaves from Book of Nature 
Thomas’ (John J.) Farm Implements wae 
Thomas’ (John J.) American Fruit Culturist 
Todd’s (S. E.) Young Farmer’s Manual 
Tucker's Register Rural Affairs 
Turner's Cotton Planter’s Manual 
Warder's Hedges and Evergreens*. 
Week's (John “M.) Manual on Bees. . 
White's Gardening for the South 
Yale College Lectures .... Aes 5s eawhll wae 
Youatt and apeener on the Horse ........ evs 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle 
Youatt on the Hog +. 
TOGA OR BROS oo 0c. 2cnctaussvesicdosnsionreteesaions 


BUIST’S GARDEN MANUAL AND AL- 
MANAC FOR 1861. 


BU IST’S ALMANAC AND GARDEN MANUAL. 
NUAL D Aix Qhac. 
J YD GA ANUA 
CONTAINS USEFU L HORTICULTURAL INFORMATION. 
THE CULTIVATION OF VEGETABLES, FRUITS, AND 


WERS., 
LISTS OF THE MOST DESIRABLE VARIETIES, 
MAILED ON THE RECEIPT OF A LETTER STAMP. 
UIST & SON, 
SEED GROWERS AND NURSERYM 
PHILADELPHIA 
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To Onion Growers. 
A neat pamphlet of 42 pages, containing the condensed 
but plain directions of Seventeen practica Onion Growers, 
festhing in different parts of the country ; and eepreting 
fuli directions for every item of labor rom selecting see 
and preparing ground, to harvesting and marketing crop. 
Nowhere else can so full, complete, and useful informa- 
tion on this subject be found. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of 21 cents (or seven 3-cent stamps). Address 
PuBLISHER OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Gardeners, Planters and Farmers 
Priced ness be for 1861 


KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS, 
Just published ; send for a copy. 5. « son, 


SEED GROWERS AND NURSERYMEN, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


ROFITABLE Employment’ may be had by ad- 
Piece (post-paid.) P He SEARS, is William “tw 
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HOMES FOR THE INDUSTRIOUS, 
IN THE 


Garden State @ the West. 
THE 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
HAVE FOR SALE 
1,200,000 ACRES OF RICH FARMING LANDS 
In 
TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARD, 
On 
LONG CREDIT AND AT LOW PRICES. 

The attention of the enterprising and industrious por- 
tion of the community is directed to the following state- 
ments and liberal inducements offered them by the 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 
which, as they will perceive, will enable them, by proper 
energy, perseverance, and industry, to provide comforta- 
ble homes for themselves and families, with, compara- 
tively speaking, very little capital. 

I. LANDS OF ILLINOIS. 

No State in the Valley of the Mississippi offers so great 
an inducement to the settler as the State of Illinois. 
There is no portion of the world where all the conditions 
of climate and soil so admirably combine to produce those 
two great staples, Corn and Wueat, as the Prairies of 
Illinois. 

II. EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS. 

These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles in 
length, which connects with other roads, and navigable 
lakes and rivers, thus affording an unbroken communica- 
tion with the Eastern and Southern markets. 

III. RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. 

Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been expended 
on the railroad system of Illinois. Inasmach -as part of 

* the income from several of these works, with a valuable 
public fund in lands, go to diminish the State Expenses, 
the TAXES ARE LIGHT, and must, consequently, 
every day decrease. 

IV. THE STATE DEBT. 

The State Debt is only $10,105,398 14, and, within the 
last three years, has been reduced $2,959,746 80; and we 
may reasonably expect thatin ten years it will become 
extinct. 

V. PRESENT POPULATION. 

The State is rapidly filling up with population ; 868,026 
persons having been added since 1850, making the present 
pupulation 1,719,496—a ratio of 102 per cent in ten years. 

VI. AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

The Agricultural Products of Illinois are greater than 
those of any other State. The Products sent out during 
the past year exceeded 1,500,000 tuns. The wheat crop 
of 1860 approaches 35,000,000 of bushels, while the corn 
crop yields not less than 140,000,000 bushels. 

VII. FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 

Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure such imme- 
diate results for his labor as upon these prairie soils, they 
being composed of a deep, rich loam, the fertility of which 
is unsurpassed by any on the globe. 

VIII TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. 

Since 1854, the Company have sold 1,300,000 acres. 
They sell only to actual cultivators, and every contract 
contains an agreement to cultivate. The road has been 
constructed through these lands at an expense of 
$30,000,000. In 1850, the population of the forty-nine 
counties through which it passes was only 335,598, since 
which 479,293 have been added, making the whole popu- 
lation 814,891—a gain of 143 per cent. 

IX. EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. 

As an ev: idence. of the thrift of the people, it may be 
stated that 600, 006 tuns of freight, including 8,600,000 bush- 
els of grain and 250,000 barrels of flour, were forwarded 
over the line last year. 

PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $25 per acre, 
according to location, quality, &c. First-class farming 
lands sell for about $10 or $12 per acre ; and the relative 
expense of subduing prairie land as compared with wood 


land is in the ratio of 1 to 10in favor of the former. The 
terms of sale for the bulk of these lands will 
ONE YEAR’S INTEREST IN ADVANCE 
at six per cent per annum, and six interest notes at Six 
per cent, payable respectively in one, two, three, four, 
five, and six years from date of sale; and four notes for 
principal, payable in four, five, six, and seven years from 
date of sale ; the contract stipulating that one-tenth of the 
tract purchased shall be fenced and cultivated each and 
every year, for five years from the date of sale, so that at 
the end of five years one-half shall be fenced and under 
cultivation. 
TWENTY PER CENT WILL BE DEDUCTED 


from the valuation for cash, except the same should be at 
Pe coves per acre, when the cash price will be five 

ollars 

Pamphelts descriptive of the lands, soil, climate, pro- 
ductions, prices, and terms of payment, can be had on 
application to 

J. W. FOSTER, LAND COMMISSIONER, 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD, 
Chicago, Iinois. 

For the names of the Towns, Villages, and Cities situ- 
ated upon the Lilinois Central Railroad see pages 188, 189, 
190, Appleton’s Railway Guide. 





Buckeye Premium Mower for 1861. 
THE ONLY MACHINE WHICH COMBINES’ ALL 


THE REQUISITES OF A PERFECT MOWER. 


Farmers wishing to avoid disappointment, must send their 
orders EARLY IN THE SEASON 
~~ ey with fuil descr iption, and testimonials prwerded 
by mail JOHN P,. ADRIANCE, 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, Sole Warehouse 
in New-York, 165 Greenwich-st,, near Courtlandt, 


HOWARD’S NEW MOWER. 


I wish thus early to call the attention of those intending to 
buy a MOWER, ora iP eran Ane REAPER for the com- 
ing harvest, to my NEW MACHINE, and reduction of prices, 

shall have for the coming harvest four different size Ma- 
chines, and sell them as follows: 
My One-Horse Mower, capable of cutting from five o. 
six acres per day.. 
No. 2—Two-Horse Mower, will cut from eight to ‘ten 

ee tee ete OO rE Ee PE EE Re 5 

No. wo-Horse ining will cut from twelve to fif- 





teen | NE GATE LEIP RIP TIS TR re $100 00 
ar XN Dwer sad Reaper, twelve to fifteen acres 
POE OAS. «5:08 venice nes ne ehans Sos son thse epee embedo tres «os $130 00 


They are so arranged that 
The entire Machine runs on wheels or rollers, 
and with a Patent Adjustable Lever and Roller, the driver 
has perfect control of the finger-bar in backing or raising it 
ed 2 leh taitaae or in transporting the Machine from fleld 

0 field 

They throw out and in gear by the driver without leaving 
his seat, and there is no necessity of backing up to give the 
knives motion before entering the grass, nor to drive fast to 
prevent clogging. They have no side draft—no bearing down 
of the pole to cause sore necks on your horses—no clogging 
or breaking down, and any boy can manage them. 

Each Machine is warranted to be made of good material 
—to cut each and all kinds of grass without clogging—to have 
no side draught, and to be worked with less labor to man and 
team than any machine now offered for sale Sane the same 
amount of work. Send fora Circular, Addr 

L. HOWARD, "Buffalo, N, ¥, 


ORTH R&VER AGRICULTURAL WARE- 
HOUSE bat doy SEED Stone, © 60 Bey ya st., New- 
York, Consta ae hand a la) aitkaiy ent 07 
AGRICULTURA aS ahaa URUBAL IMPLEMENTS, 
FIELD, FL D GARD SEEDS, from the most 
reliable Faeenie  E e and Am aren 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES from the Bast nur- 
series, GRIFFING, BROTHER & C 
60 Courtisndt, st., New- Fork. 



















































Share’s Patent Coulter Harrow. 


TREDWELL & PELL, owners of Patent. ts for several 
States, and also Manufact are For price ig reduced) 
and terms call or address at 45 Fulton-st,, New-York. 


Stump and Rock Pullers, 


RS and Stamp Fionn ae > sae sabes tA d tan 
beins, 4 Power 








0 ls for Roc’ 
This machine lifts the rocks and trans ‘them where 
quired. For sale by R. 
189 & 191 Water-st,, New-York, 


COLDS! COUGHS!! 


Brown's Bronchial Troches 
Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, Influ- 
enza, any Irritation or Soreness of 
the Throat, Relieve the Hacking 
Cough in Consumption, a 
chitis, Asthma, and Catarr 
Clear and give 
strength to the 
vowe of 
miiitiine PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
and SINGERS, 


Few are aware of the importance of checking a Congh 
or “sLIGHT coLp” in its first stage; that which in the 
beginning would yield to a mild rémedy, if neglected, 
soon attacks the Lungs. ‘“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” 
are a most valuable article, especially so at this season of 
the year, when Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, I ~~ 
Hoarseness, and Sore Throat are_so prevalent. The Tro- 
ches give sure and almost immediate relief. Sold by all 
Druggists in the United States, at 25 cents a box. 


“FERTILIZERS.” 


FRED'K LANGMAN, Dele in ti Bone Ash, &c., 
&c., No. 159 Water-st., » New-Yor! -Yor 


For A. LISTER & BRO’S, Tarr eee, Y., Superior Fer- 
tilizers, viz.: Superphosphate ¢ of) pe made bay w Bones; 
fine, medium, and coarse Freee 9 oc, 
suitable for allagricultura pare, mal the Pore haa 
warranted pure, and of reine’ 4 best qua. ty 

Testimonials can be seen at the store of F, L. as above, to 
whom all communications are to be addressed. 


"0 FARMERS. 80,000 BARRELS POUDRETTE, 
made by the Lodi Manufact: sale 
suit purcneacre. This is the re FERTILIZER In fo hg 
worth will manure an acre of cor. will increase the crop 
pm De one jm aan =e half, an will ue a the crop op two wooke 
sev 
pam phiet with satisfactory evidence and ri partic’ 





BROWN’S 








e sent co to any — send ing address to 
General A ents for IFFING BROTHER & CO., 
the United States. 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 





GRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS.—A complete as3ortment of latest ap- 
proved patterns and best made. Farming Implements, Ma- 
chiues, and Tools, consisting of everything required by the 
Farmer, Fianter, and Gardener, 

FERTILI Tatanee pipality of of Peruvian, American, and 
Manipulated GUA UST, coarse and fine saw- 
ings hosphate, Poutrette, Plaster, &c. 

jeld, Flower, Garden, Fruit + Shrub SEEDS. 
Trees, Plants, and Shrubs, all of most reliable quality, and 
furnished on the Pot reasonable terms, For sale by 
R. L, ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water-st., olen York, 


J OHN MAYHER, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS, MACHINERY, AND SEEDS, 


No, 54 VESEY-ST,, 
Between Broadway and Greenwich-st., New-York. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


A general rae at wholesale ort ices, 
A. LONGETT, 84 Cliff-st., New-York, 











Beardsliey’s 
HAY ELEVATOR, 
; OR 
HORSE-POWER FORK, 
Can be used by one or two horses. 
Price, including three paneses and 
oo, ae of Cnoultaree Feb- 
A yO 
Reakane 4 to dealers, Sent 
by express every where, 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, 
LEVI A. BEARDSLEY, 
uth mecten. 
Otsego Co,, N. Y. 
Chester ether Pigs. 
The undersigned continues to execute ord 
for his pure sock of the phove, which Will. be carefu efally abie: 
Pete sole it n - yale “se from pure bloods, 
ons are le on ure 
from premium soimam, which h have teen wnihirinly see 
ful at our local Fairs, He refers to purchasers from him in 
all sections ot! of the Un nae : w, 
ASC MORRIB, / cultural and bend Sood arehouse, 
‘et-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 











BBRERKSHIRE PIG PIGS, Sen Pye vena ed 
way, N. J. 





Ginounp BONES (warranted pore )—The sub- 
bie f ~ iizer’ ere rang pre ay a a above valua- 
e ‘et Or tun. 
ertillzer by the barre FING, BROTHER & C 
60 Courtland-st., New-York City. 


GUANO, 


Swan Island, 
ORGANIC, PHOSPHATIC AND AMMONIATE GUANO. 


The attention of Farmers is called to this valuable Guano, 
which contains over cent of ANIMAL Bong Pxos- 
PHATE OF E, ORG ATTER AND AMMONIA, 

A trial will i prove it to to be the best and cheapest 


lizer in 
Price, packed in barrels,) ane $40 per tun, 
Imported and for gle A 
SWAN any Water strech Yor 
For sale also b: prone i wi iITE, 
2 onbeind Sti 


ALLEN, 191 Water _* & 
Co., & Gortlandrst. Pay 


PERUVIAN GUANO. ¥ 
ICHABOE GUANO. AN 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 








BONE DUST. 
POUDRETTE, Staten Island Co, 
y oye 2 tn quantities to su 
or ein quan 
pone GETE. No, 8 Cliff'st, New-York, 





R. L. ALLEN’S MANIPULATED GUANO, 


This is a mixture of the iy egal 


GUANO, Ho. gnd for pons urposen it veleved to” be 
New-York. 


we For ane iy! pos aall guanine 
AMERICAN GUANO 
FROM 


Jarvis and Baker Islands 
IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN, 
Ume to pein 6 Se See 


a 66 3S Wilitameat, New-York. ° 


URE UNADULTERATED NO. 1 PERUVIAN 











Pp UAN ye sell none 
— oli 
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Publisher’s Notices. 


(For other Business Items, Special Notices in regard to 
Seeds, etc., see page 124, and also Basket Items, page 102.] 


ONE MONTH MORE! 


PREMIUMS WORTH WORKING FOR. 


[As an experiment, we offered in last number some ex- 
traordinary Special Premiums for March. They are 
working well, but at the early date we go to press, we are 
not able to tell whether or not the end aimed at will be 
fully accomplished within the time specified. We shall 
therefore continue the special premiums fo the end of 
April, with three additions.] 

Here then is an opportunity for a large number of per- 
sons to secure very valuable and desirable articles in re- 
turn for a little trouble. Look over the list below. 
(Within, the past week, a Theological Studentin this City 
has, at odd spells, raised a club large enough to obtain the 
Cyclopedia from our standing premiums, p. 122; and in 
four days a Teller in one of our leading city banks 
obtained a sewing machine for his wife, by circulating 
the Agriculturist among his friends, out of business 
hours. Large numbers of farmers and others have al- 
ready secured the Great Dictionary, and other books. 
The Hydropult has also been largely taken.) 

{The offers below are based upon current money (gold, 
Eastern bills, or 3-cent postage — s.) Bank bills in 
States west of Indiana and south of Kentucky, Penn., 
and Delaware—are at a large discount here. rafts on 
N. Y. City Banks are desirable.) 


N. B.—Hereafter, until further notice, all sums of $5 
and upward, whether in gold, silver, bills, or stamps, can 
be sent to us through any of the offices of the United States 
Express Company, at our expense. From _ localities 
where this company has no station, send by mail. 


GRAND PREMIUM. 


A Thing for Everybody. 
Everybody wants a GOOD DICTIONARY. 


Here is an opportunity to get the Largest 
and the Best, with a very little effort. 


There is no doubt but that WORCESTER’S 
LARGE UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, re- 
cently issued, is the BEST Dictionary now published. 
It costs $7.50, but a beautiful copy will now be present- 
ed to each person, who will simply procure 10 new 
subscribers to the American Agriculturist at the regular 
price ($1 a year).—{The papers need not all be sent to 
one address, We prefer to have the name and address 
of every subscriber.]—Every person you persuade to take 
the paper, will doubtless thank you for doing so, after he 
has read it a year, and you will thus get not only a vote 
of thanks from ten persons (and from the Publisher), but 
have, in addition, the valuable book as a perpetual trea- 
sure for yourself and family. Those living near, or com- 
ing to the City, should drop in and look at the book. 


Worcester’s Great Dictionary has several peculiar ad- 
vantages over every other work of this kind, and is infe- 
rior to none in any respect. Ist. It is fresh from the 
hands of the living author, and is consequently brought 
up to the wants of the present age.—2nd. All new words 
are embodied in the work, and not in a supplement.—3d. 
The. numerous illustrative engravings are scattered 
through the book in direct connection with the words they 
are designed to explain.—4th. It is beautifully printed, in 
clear type, on excellent paper, with wide margins, and is 
easy to be read, and pleasing to the eye. The size of the 
work may be judged of by those unacquainted with it, 
from the following dimensions: It weighs nearly 10 
pounds; is 12 inches long, 10 inches wide, nearly 4 inches 
thick; and has 1854 PAGES of 3 columns each. 
It gives the pronunciation and spelling, with full expla- 
nations, of every word in the English Language, and as a 
source of information, is next in value to a general Cyclo- 
pedia. (Worcester’s New Dictionary differs from Web- 
ster’s.slightly in the spelling and pronunciation of a few 
words, but the differences are unimportant, and, Worces- 
ter is preferred by very many of the leading literary 
men of this country.) 

The Dictionary cM be called for at our Office, or be 
sent by Express or otherwise, to any part of the count 
The United States Express Company eve kind y 
agreed to deliver the book at very moderate rates to 

any part of the country where their lines extend. It can 
also go he mail to any ars within 3000 miles for $1 60 


cents prepaid Pmuch i Except to remote points, the 
ex, = will be less by Saprese. (Persons living 
off from express lines can usually have it delivered to 
some person on the line, and send for it at convenience.) 








[=— All the books here offered. (except the Dictionary) 
will be delivered to the recipient free of all charges. We 
shall send them paid through, by express or mail, as may 
be most economical for i each case. 


For One New Subscriber at $1, 


The sender will receive a copy of a capital work 
on Onion Culture (2nd Edition), which con- 
tains essays by 17 experienced onion growers, residing in 
different parts of the country—each one of whom gives 
full, plain, practical directions, from procuring seed to 
storing and marketing the crop, and raising seed again; 
Or Acopy of that interesting little work entitled 

“Own Farm or Four Acres.” 
Or A package of 100 pure Hubbard Squash Seeds. 
Or 25 Seeds of the Honolulu Nectarine Squash. 
Or 50 Seeds of the Perfected Tomato. 


——— Qa 


For Two New Subscribers at $1 each, 
will be given 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Garden, price 75 cents, 


or Youatt & Martin on the Hog, price 75 cents, 
or Youatt & Martin on the Sheep, price 75 cents. 


For Three New Subscribers at $1 each, 


will be given 


Herbert Spencer’s important new work on the physical, 
moral, and intellectual care and training of Children. 
(Price $1.) Every Parent and Teacher should have it. 

Or, any one of the following books: Price. 
Youman’s Household Science-—very excellent, $1 25 
The American Farm Book—a good practical work, $1 00 
Todd’s Young Farmers’ Manual—new and valuable,$1 = 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse- , ers—excellent, $1 25 
Dadd’s Horse Doctor ; or, Dadd’s Cattle Doctor, $1 00 
Thomas’ Farm Implements—a standard work, $1 00 
Barry’s Fruit Garden—very good and practical, $1 2 
Breck’s Book of Flowers—very good, $1 00 


—_—o— 


For Five New Subscribers at $1 each, 


Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, (new Edi- 
tion,) the best standard work, which gives directions 
for culture, with accurate descriptions of the various 


fruits, and a multitude of Wustrations, (760 pages,) $1 75 
ee... 


Premium Last, but shot Least. 


For 15 New Subscribers at $1 each, we will 
present that excellent, new implement, the Hydropult, 
which is very useful for throwing’ .water: to extinguish 
fires, water gardens, wash windows, carriages, etc, (See 
page 91, March No.) Price $12. It weighs but’8 lbs., 
can be packed in small. compass,and go by express on 
the same terms as named above for the Dictionary. 











Smerican Agqriculturist, 


For the Farm, Garden, and Household. 

A THOROUGH-GoING, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments: cf SOIL 
CULTURE—such as growing FIELD CROPS ; oncnanp 
and GarpEN FRUITS; carpren VEGETABLES und 
FLOWERS; TREEs, PLANTS, and FLoweRs for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
&c., &c., and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS. It has also 
an interesting and instructive department for CHILDREN 
and YOUTH. 

A full CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS every month. 

THREE to FOUR HUNDRED, or more, illustrative 
ENGRAVINGS appear in each volume, 

Over SIX HUNDRED puatn, practicat, instructive 
articles are given every year. 

The Editors and Contributors are all 
WORKING MEN. 

The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to the wants of all sec- 


tiens of the country—it is, as its name indicates, for the 
whole AMERICAN CONTINENT. 
A German edition is published, of thegame size and 
rice as theEnglish, an‘! containing all ading mat- 
er, and its numerous illustrative engray..g 
TERMS—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 
One copy, one year. 
Six copies, one year ; 
Ten or more copies one year 80 cents each, 
to"bee Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada 6 cents; 
ngland, France, or Germany 24 cents, per annum. 
Postage anywhere in the Unitéd States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only sir cents a 
year, if paid in advance at the office where received. 
All business and other communications should "be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor. 
ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, NewYork City. 


FROM THE STEAM PRESS OF JOHN A, QRAY, 


PRACTICAL 








